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What would happen if a junior 
college administrator and his staff 
should begin to take seriously the 
more and more insistent demand 
that “education should be realistic,” 
that “the curriculum must be built 
out of the stuff of everyday living,” 
that “we need a new type of second- 
ary school,” that junior colleges 
should provide “appropriate ed- 
ucational opportunities for all 
youth,” or that “additions to and 
modifications in institutions now 
offering conventional facilities” 
should be worked out to “facilitate 
the development of programs for 
youth at present not well served’’? 
What kinds of curriculum organiza- 
tion, course content, classroom, lab- 
oratory, and library arrangements, 
pupil schedules, assignment of 
teachers, administration of guid- 
ance, buildings and equipment, 
community co-ordination and co- 
operation, and other factors would 
result from such a decision? The fol- 
lowing hypothetical course offer- 
ings suggest some possibilities. The 
first proposal is based on Harl 
Douglass’ contention that the most 
immediate need of a large propor- 
tion of secondary school youth, of 
both sexes, is that of a small cash 
income. 


Economics 1 or 51 (a, b, c, d). Earning 
an Income.—This four-semester course 


consists of two phases or aspects: 
(1) The student’s personal problems 
in earning an income, either or both 
while in school or after graduation: 
and (2) the relation between problems 
of personal or family income and the 
larger problems of public welfare, such 
as: social security; standards of living; 
distribution of income; organization 
and ownership of business’ and 
industry; governmental planning and 
regulation; labor problems; crime 
and delinquency; pauperism; disease; 
housing; old-age pensions; marriage 
and divorce; cultural, social, and 
scientific progress; and the like. 

The purpose of the course is to guide 
the student in an objective study of 
his own economic problems in relation 
to the economic environment in which 
he lives. It is especially designed to 
give practical help to students who 
must earn part or all of their own 
support while attending college, and 
to assist all students in their economic 
adjustment after graduation from jun- 
ior college or a higher institution. The 
course includes a minimum of class 
attendance (one or two periods per 
week) and a maximum of personal 
conferences with the instructor who is 
also the Director of the College Em- 
ployment Bureau, affiliated with local, 
state, and federal bureaus. A complete 
vocational and personal guidance serv- 
ice is offered in close co-ordination 
with this course, and while it does not 
guarantee a job to every person who 
needs one, it is a definite undertaking 
to help both students and graduates 
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to prepare for and find satisfactory 
jobs either in the immediate commu- 
nity or at some distance. 

The scholastic requirements include 
individual readings, written and oral 
reports, excursions, interviews with 
employers, and surveys of job op- 
portunities and responsibilities in the 
larger community. Stress is placed not 
only on an intelligent grasp of eco- 
nomic problems and principles in 
general, but also on the development of 
an adequate personality, social poise 
and bearing and a constructive helpful 
attitude toward society and the gradual 
solution of social and economic prob- 
lems in the world. 


In place of conventional courses 
in literature and grammar, perhaps 
we shall see something like the 
following: 


English Literature 1 or 51 (a, b, c, d). 
Leisure Time Reading.—A four-semes- 
ter course designed to assist and stimu- 
late the student’s personal reading pro- 
gram. The work will be highly in- 
dividualized, no uniform assignments 
will be made, and class discussion will 
center largely around voluntary contri- 
butions and suggestions by the mem- 
bers of the class and, to a less extent, 
by the instructor. Special emphasis 
will be given to the critical reading of 
newspapers, magazines, and _ books 
dealing with controversial issues, as 
well as the development of critical 
taste in the reading of fine literature, 
poetry, drama, fiction, and so forth. 
A survey of the history of litera- 
ture, of the forms of literature, of 
standards of style and_ excellence, 
and the like, will be stressed as a pro- 
gressive outcome of a good personal 
reading program and will be treated 
incidentally rather than used as a 
basis for the organization of instruc- 
tion in literature or for the selection 
of readings to be discussed. 


Speech 1 or 51 (a, b, c, d). Personal 
Poise and Social Training.—A con- 
tinuous course in speech participation 


in daily-life activities such as informa] 
discussions of current events, books 
magazines, theater and radio programs 
dinner-table and social conversa. 
tions, story telling, dramatic recitg. 
tions, simple play acting, telephone 
and business conversation, informal 
speeches, interviews, announcements, 
debating, oral reading of prose and 
poetry, and so on. The aim of the 
course will be the actual setting up 
of life situations, so that the activity, 
and not merely the speech, becomes 
the goal. To this end the group wil] 
organize dances, dinner and tea par. 
ties, picnics, theater parties, book 
clubs, political and social problem 
clubs, parliamentary and _ business 
meetings, and the like, and manage all 
the arrangements necessary to such 
a program. At the same time a study 
of correct form in dress, etiquette, and 
manners, as well as in language usage 
will be an important part of the ac- 
tivities designed to develop personal 
poise in social relationships, especially 
with the opposite sex. 


Similar courses in “The World of 
Music,” “The World of Art,” “Ree- 
reation and Hobbies,” “Women’s 
Dress and Personal Appearance,” 
and so forth, can be readily imag- 
ined. The course in “Contemporary 
Affairs” at the University of Min- 
nesota as well as certain courses and 
informal arrangements reported by 
President Woods of Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri, appear to 
be hopeful moves in this direction. 


FREDERICK J. WEERSING 


The junior college represents the 
closing of a stage in education rather 
than a fragment of a_ succeeding 
unit. It is primarily the rounding 
out of the period of secondary or 
general education and not the first 
half of a four-year unified program. 
—PEYTON JAcos, in School and Col- 
lege. 
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Education Faces the Future 


THEODORE HALBERT WILSON* 


Two thousand three hundred and 
sixty-seven years ago, at about 430 
p.c., the population of Athens and 
Attica, which numbered approxi- 
mately 200,000, was composed of 
40,000 citizens, 10,000 aliens, and 
150,000 slaves. The citizens, who 
numbered only one-fifth of the pop- 
ulation, dominated the other four- 
fifths. They alone enjoyed the priv- 
ileges of education. The purpose 
of their education was preparation 
for the duties of civic and of re- 
ligious life. The Athenian youth 
learned to read beautifully, to de- 
claim effectively, to interpret lit- 
erature rhythmically, and to carry 
himself gracefully. His emotions 
were aroused and his will was 
stirred toward moral and civic be- 
havior. The curriculum was simple 
and effective. According to Dr. EIl- 
wood P. Cubberley, of Stanford 
University, one of the ablest of our 
students of the history of education, 
“the old education of Athens still 
stands as one of the most successful 
in its results of any system of ed- 
ucation which has been evolved in 
the history of the world.” 

The education of ancient Athens 
faced the future. It sought to enable 


* Educational Adviser, McDonogh School, 
McDonogh, Maryland. A Commencement 
address at the University of Baltimore, 
Maryland, June 10, 1937. After the ad- 
dress, announcement was made that the 
University of Baltimore was opening a 
terminal occupational junior college in 
September 1937, and that the speaker was 
to be the Educational Adviser to the new 
institution. 


the young men of the ruling class 
to become competent citizens in 
their own generation, to keep them- 
selves informed on current affairs, 
to think clearly, to express their 
ideas effectively, and to fulfill their 
civic and religious responsibilities 
intelligently. 

Within a century, however, a 
group of teachers known as Soph- 
ists shifted the emphasis from prep- 
aration for civic and religious re- 
sponsibilities to cleverness in argu- 
mentation. They taught young men 
how to form phrases that would be 
impressive, how to choose words 
that would sound well, how to ex- 
amine the grammatical structure of 
sentences, and how to secure rhe- 
torical effect. The sparkle had gone. 
A studied display of words and of 
grammatical terminology had taken 
its place. Formalism had robbed 
education of its vitality. 

That vitality, nevertheless, was 
restored by Isocrates, Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle who had the 
insight to see that what the young 
men of Athens needed was not the 
ability to dissect sentences for the 
sake of discovering their gram- 
matical structure, but the ability 
to think clearly and to express their 
ideas convincingly. 

Education in ancient Rome was 
likewise designed to enable young 
men to become efficient citizens. 
Prior to the establishment of a vir- 
tual dictatorship by the emperors, 
citizens were wont to express their 
views on public questions in the 
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open forum. Efficient citizenship 
depended on effective oratory. The 
success of lawyers and of politicians 
hinged on their ability to speak 
effectively. Schools, therefore, were 
established for the purpose of train- 
ing young men to become orators. 
The education of ancient Rome 
faced the future. 

After the emperors had robbed 
the citizens of the privilege of set- 
tling civic questions by open debate, 
however, thus removing oratory 
from its position of prime impor- 
tance in the life of citizens of the 
Empire, the colleges nevertheless 
continued to teach oratory. They 
now taught, however, the mechanics 
of oratory. Because young men 
were not going to practice oratory 
in their lifework, the study of or- 
atory became formal, stilted, and 
artificial. Men who attended these 
institutions openly boasted that 
they “could speak with equal ef- 
fectiveness on either side of any 
question.” Their orations, like some 
of more recent vintage, were made 
up of a multitude of big words plus 
certain platform mannerisms. 
Learning was substituted for living. 

After the capture and sacking of 
Rome in 410 a.p., formal education 
outside of the monasteries largely 
ceased. For a thousand years the 
schools taught what Aristotle had 


taught. Scholasticism faced the 
past. 
Then came _ the Intellectual 


Renaissance. It spread throughout 
Europe and crossed the Channel to 
England. Schools were opened for 
the purpose of preparing young men 
for public service and for commerce 
and business. Once again education 
faced the future. 

Two centuries later a Latin Gram- 
mar School was established at Bos- 


ton, Massachusetts, in 1635 and in 
the following year Harvard College 
was established across the Charles 
River. On one of two tablets on the 
West Gateway of the Harvard Yard 
the following words are inscribed: 


After God had carried us safe to New 
England and wee had builded oy, 
houses, provided necessaries for oy 
livelihood, reard convenient places for 
God’s worship, and setled the ciyjj] 
government, one of the next things we 
longed for and looked after was to 
advance learning and perpetuate it to 
posterity, dreading to leave an illiterate 
ministery to the churches when our 
present ministers shall lie in the dust. 


Despite the fact that the require- 
ments for admission to and the re- 
quirements for graduation from 
Harvard University in 1636 were 
copied largely if not completely 
from the universities of England, 
college education in Puritan and 
Pilgrim New England faced the 
future. It was occupational in 
character. It sought, as did educa- 
tion in ancient Athens, to enable 
young men to prepare for their 
civic and religious responsibilities. 

-A century later new social and 
economic demands had _ emerged 
in the American Colonies. These 
demands were not being met by 
the Latin Grammar School. Com- 
mercial and shipping interests had 
developed. Latin was no _ longer 
the sole or even the chief medium of 
communication. Science was forg- 
ing to the front and was being ap- 
plied to industry. In England Defoe 
and Milton were demanding a new 
type of curriculum to meet the 
needs of a new group of stu- 
dents. In this country Benjamin 
Franklin was advocating the es- 
tablishment of an academy which 
would offer its students training 
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for new responsibilities: sports; 
penmanship; drawing; arithmetic; 
the English language; the read- 
ing of recent and contemporary 
authors; history from the points 
of view of geography, chronology, 
ancient customs, oratory, civil gov- 
ernment, logic, languages, moral- 
ity, and religion; natural history; 
practical agriculture and horticul- 
ture; commerce; industry; and me- 
chanics. 

Twenty-eight and__ thirty-one 
years later, respectively, the Phillips 
Andover and the Phillips Exeter 
Academies were established for the 
purpose of teaching “the Great and 
Real Business of Living.” So suc- 
cessful were these and other acad- 
emies in demonstrating the prac- 
ticability of offering courses of 
study that would prepare young 
people, both boys and girls, for oc- 
cupations other than the ministry, 
law, medicine, and teaching, that 
in 1821 Boston opened an English 
School in addition to its Latin 
Grammar School. The purpose of 
the new public high school was to 
give young people an education that 
would fit them for active life, and 
that would serve as a foundation 
for “eminence in their lifework, 
whether Mercantile or Mechanical.” 
At about the same time state univer- 
sities and colleges of agricultural 
and mechanics arts were opened. 

Down across the centuries, then, 
from ancient Athens, ancient Rome, 
eighteenth-century Europe, colonial 
New England, and the Philadelphia 
of Benjamin Franklin’s time to the 
establishment of our public high 
schools and our public universities, 
the primary purpose of the great 
pioneer leaders in education has 
been to help young people prepare 
for the practical pursuits of civic 
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life, whether political, social, or oc- 
cupational. The great pioneers of 
education have faced the future. 

Down across the centuries from 
ancient Athens to twentieth-century 
America, however, another group of 
persons has been trying to shift the 
emphasis from the future to the 
past, from the art of living to the 
mechanics of living, from education 
to erudition. Erudition is the acqui- 
sition of knowledge; education is 
the acquisition of wisdom. Erudi- 
tion is the mastery of facts; educa- 
tion is the mastery of life. The 
erudite man is the walking ency- 
clopedia who has stored up within 
himself facts concerning the life 
and the thought of bygone ages; 
the educated man is the athlete who 
keeps fit for the contests in which 
he is still to participate; and who, 
once in a contest, does not turn his 
head to see what is behind him but 
keeps his eyes toward the goal that 
lies ahead of him. The erudite 
person is like the curator of a mu- 
seum who guards objects that have 
come from the past; the educated 
person is like the custodian of a 
reservoir who guards the health of 
his fellow citizens. The erudite per- 
son is like the anatomist who knows 
the minutiae of the structure of 
the human body; the educated per- 
son is like the recreational leader 
who aims to develop robust bodies 
and wholesome personalities. Each 
fulfills an important function in the 
life of humanity. The number of 
persons who are capable of becom- 
ing erudite is, however, very 
limited; whereas the number of 
those who are capable of becom- 
ing educated is virtually unlimited. 
Erudition faces the past; education 
faces the future. 

The age-long contest between the 
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two is still being waged. Men who 
have devoted their lives to special- 
ization in Greek, Latin, French, 
German, or Spanish sense, and 
rightly sense, the satisfaction which 
they experience in a mastery of 
those foreign languages. Men who 
have specialized in the history of 
ancient peoples—the Chaldeans, 
Assyrians, Babylonians, Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans—are aware, 
and are rightly aware, of the en- 
richment of their lives through mas- 
tery of the details of those ancient 
civilizations. Men who have spent 
years to aquaint themselves with 
the teaching of the theories and the 
laboratory techniques of botany, 
chemistry, geology, physics, and 
zoology find their lives wrapped up 
in what they have been studying. 
Perhaps it is only natural, therefore, 
that the teacher of foreign languages 
is quite likely to believe that young 
people should study foreign lan- 
guages; that the teacher of period 
history is quite likely to believe that 
young people should study the de- 
tails of period history; and that 
the teacher of a science is quite 
likely to believe that young people 
should study the details of the the- 
ory and the laboratory techniques 
of one or more of the sciences. 
It is easy to understand why each 
feels as he does. His own life is 
centered on his own field of special- 
ization. He thinks that what he 
has learned others should learn. 
That is why, half a dozen years ago 
when the president of one of the 
best-known colleges in New England 
asked the faculty to submit a list of 
courses which they believed should 
be prescribed for every student in 
the institution, the heads of depart- 
ments submitted a proposed list of 
more prescribed courses than a stu- 
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dent could possibly take during the 
entire four undergraduate years and 
left no opportunity for him to take 
any electives of his own choice. 

We can understand why special- 
ists feel as they do about the im. 
portance of their own subject fields, 
We are not obliged, however, to 
agree with their recommendations. 
Because a linguist needs a knowl. 
edge of foreign languages is no rea- 
son for requiring an accountant to 
spend four years at high school and 
two years at college in studying 
Latin and French and German. Be- 
cause a chemical engineer needs a 
knowledge of the theory and the 
techniques of higher mathematics 
and the natural physical sciences 
is no reason for requiring a jour- 
nalist or a lawyer to spend two years 
at high school and two years at 
college in studying trigonometry, 
solid and analytical geometry, cal- 
culus, and theoretical and labora- 
tory physics and chemistry. It 
would be as sensible to require every 
applicant for a driver’s license to 
become an expert automobile me- 
chanic. If the driver understands 
how to start a car, how to steer it, 
how to stop it, how to park it, how 
to observe the laws of the road, how 
to detect trouble when it develops 
and what to do in case of trouble, he 
does not need to know the theory of 
internal-combustion engines or the 
anatomy of automobiles. 

The time has come when, once 
again, pioneers in education are rec- 
ognizing that new social and eco- 
nomic developments are demanding 
that we differentiate between erudi- 
tion and education. The ideal of 
democracy in America has already 
made schooling universal, in fact 
as well as in theory, through the el- 
ementary school years. Our junior 
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and senior schools and our higher 
institutions are rapidly enrolling 
more and more of the young people 
between the ages of twelve and 
twenty-four years. During the past 
fifty years, while the total popula- 
tion of the United States has in- 
creased 145 per cent, the enrollment 
in higher institutions has increased 
nearly 750 per cent, and the en- 
rollment in public high schools has 
increased approximately 3,850 per 
cent. Well over half of the young 
people of high-school age now at- 
tend high schools. An increasing 
number of these young people de- 
sire to continue their formal school- 
ing for at least one or two years he- 
yond high school. Most of them will 
never enter any of the learned pro- 
fessions. Many of them do not have 
either a taste or a need for Latin, 
French, German, Spanish, higher 
mathematics, the technical aspects 
of the physical or the natural sci- 
ences, the minute details of period 
history, or the hidden _histori- 
cal, mythological, or philosoph- 
ical allusions in much of the 
classical literature of England. 
These young people have no ob- 
jection to allowing other young 
people to pursue these subjects to 
their hearts’ content. But they see 
no reason for being obliged to pur- 
sue such studies themselves. As 
did the young people of Philadelphia 
in 1750, the young people of Boston 
in 1821, and the young people of 
Indiana in 1820, so these young 
people of Baltimore and of the 
United States today are seeking ed- 
ucation, not erudition. 

Along with this growth in the 
numbers of young people who con- 
tinue through our high schools and 
into our colleges, there have de- 
veloped in the United States many 
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new occupations: laboratory techni- 
cians, medical secretaries, dental 
secretaries, engineers’ assistants, 
aviation mechanics, journalists, 
junior accountants, peace officers, 
and scores of other mid-level or 
semiprofessional occupations. Every 
advance in technology opens up em- 
ployment for a large number of 
technicians. Every advance in busi- 
ness administration opens up sev- 
eral positions for those who have 
two years of training beyond high 
school. 

Thus there has developed in the 
United States since the turn of the 
century a new type of institution to 
meet the educational needs of those 
who need and desire two years but 
not four years of training beyond 
high school. This institution is 
known as the junior college. In the 
past thirty-five years more than 
five hundred junior colleges have 
been established. They now exist 
in every state except four: Del- 
aware, Nevada, Rhode Island, and 
Wyoming. 

These junior colleges offer two- 
year courses for three types of 
young people: Those who, for fi- 
nancial or other reasons, desire to 
take their freshman and sophomore 
years of college work at a local 
junior college; those who desire 
two years more of general education 
for the purpose of becoming better- 
informed citizens; and those who 
desire to prepare for one of the mid- 
level or semiprofessional occupa- 
tions. 

In other words, pioneers in ed- 
ucation are again facing the future. 
They are asking themselves such 
questions as these: What is it that 
every young man and young woman 
needs in order to become an in- 
telligent citizen of twentieth-cen- 
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tury America? What is it that 
each young man and young woman 
needs in order to become an ef- 
ficient worker in the particular oc- 
cupation he or she desires to enter? 

The answer to the first question 
is this: In order to become an in- 
telligent citizen in twentieth-cen- 
tury America every young man (and 
by that I mean young woman also) 
needs five things: (1) He needs to 
be able to express himself clearly, 
correctly, concisely, and convinc- 
ingly both in writing and in speech. 
He does not need to be an expert 
grammarian or an expert rhetori- 
cian. He does need to practice writ- 
ing and speaking under the immedi- 
ate supervision of a sympathetic in- 
structor who will help him outline, 
arrange, and complete a piece of 
writing or of speaking while he 
is actually engaged in the process 
of preparing it. (2) He needs to be 
able to get along agreeably with 
other human beings in the home, in 
the community, and in the chosen 
lifework. His chances of getting 
along agreeably with others will 
be enhanced if he understands and 
puts into practice the great fun- 
damental principles of economics, 
psychology, and sociology. (3) He 
needs to be able to understand what 
his contemporaries are doing and 
thinking, why they are acting and 
thinking as they are, and whether 
their actions and ideas are likely to 
produce harmony or discord. That 
is, he needs to be acquainted with 
current affairs and to interpret them 
in the light of historical perspective; 
and to be acquainted with current 
literature and appraise it in the light 
of permanent values. (4) He needs 
to be able to understand and intel- 
ligently use the great discoveries of 
the anthropologists, the archaeolo- 


gists, the astronomers, the biolo- 
gists, the chemists, the geologists, 
and the physicists. He needs to be 
familiar with the scientific inter. 
pretation of the world in which he 
lives. (5) He needs to be able to 
keep himself fit physicaily, men- 
tally, morally, and socially. That is, 
he needs to engage in wholesome 
civic, physical, mental, and social 
activities. 

All of these needs, it will be noted, 
are abilities to use the tools of mod- 
ern life intelligently. The intel- 
ligent citizen need not be a special- 
ist. He must be an intelligent user 
of what the specialists produce. | 
do not need to understand the 
theory and the techniques of electric 
refrigeration to be able to operate 
the electric refrigerator in my home 
efficiently. For every expert in 
electric refrigeration, there are hun- 
dreds of competent users of elec- 
tric refrigerators. So too, for every 
specialist in psychology, economics, 
sociology, history, grammar, rhet- 
oric, voice culture, and the sciences 
there are thousands of persons who 
will find their civic usefulness en- 
hanced and their personal lives 
made happier if they have the abil- 
ity to profit by the outstanding dis- 
coveries of the _ specialists. The 
basic courses in our junior colleges 
should enable young people to ac- 
quire that ability. There should be 
courses in effective writing, effec- 
tive speaking, current affairs, hu- 
man relations, scientific discoveries, 
and current reading. In their con- 
tent and in their method these basic 
courses should be general and prac- 
tical rather than detailed and theo- 
retical. They are aimed at life not 
at learning, at education not at er- 
udition. 

Along with this general training 
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for civic intelligence, however, 
junior colleges offer specialized 
training for occupational efficiency. 
Approximately one-half of the stu- 
dent’s time is devoted to mastering 
the theory and the practice of the 
specific occupation into which he 
hopes to enter. He may desire to 
become a junior accountant, a den- 
tist’s office assistant, a doctor’s of- 
fice assistant, a newspaper reporter, 
a private secretary, a typist, a lab- 
oratory technician, a dietitian, a 
tea-room manager, a teller in a 
bank, a foreman electrician, a 
junior business executive, an as- 
sistant librarian, a salesman, or an 
advertizer. No matter what mid- 
level occupation one desires to en- 
ter, one may receive the necessary 
preparation for that occupation at 
a junior college. Seldom does any 
one local junior college offer train- 
ing in more than a few of these oc- 
cupations. But most junior colleges, 
as their enrollment increases, en- 
large the scope of their usefulness 
to the local community by increas- 
ing the number of occupations for 
which they provide training. 

Enthusiasm for the junior college 
does not mean lack of enthusiasm 
for the four-year colleges and uni- 
versities. These liberal arts in- 
stitutions have their distinctive 
function to perform. Without them, 
life in America would be seriously 
impoverished and our professions 
would deteriorate. But these in- 
stitutions enroll only about 30 per 
cent of the graduates of our high 
schools. Dean Gauss of Princeton 
University has said that probably 
at least one-third of the students 
in the colleges and _ universities 
ought not to be there. 

The junior college does not sup- 
plant, it supplements, the liberal 
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arts college. Our American democ- 
racy may not need a larger percent- 
age of young men and young 
women who are graduates of four- 
year liberal arts colleges. It does 
need a larger percentage of young 
men and young women who have 
more than a high-school training 
for their civic and economic re- 
sponsibilities. The junior college 
will render its distinctive function 
to American life by serving the 
needs of the 70 per cent who do 
not enter the four-year colleges. 
The junior college will help these 
young people keep informed on cur- 
rent affairs, think clearly, express 
their ideas effectively, fulfill their 
civic responsibilities intelligently, 
and perform their occupational 
tasks efficiently. 


One answer to the problem of 
structure is the junior college, an 
institution which has shown us by 
its rapid expansion that there is 
need for structural reform. First 
conceived only forty years ago, this 
two-year unit of public education 
following high school is to be found 
today in most of our larger cities. 
There are some five hundred junior 
colleges in the United States, and 
the rate of their growth is increas- 
ing under the increasing pressure 
of young people who cannot afford 
to go to the state universities or 
who cannot find work after they 
leave high school.—PRESIDENT R. M. 
HutTcuHins, University of Chicago, 
in Saturday Evening Post. 


The junior college bids fair to 
become well nigh universal.—WIL- 
LIAM H. KILPATRICK, in his valedic- 
tory address upon retirement from 
the faculty of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Junior College Counselees—Who Are They? 


LOUISE MAY SNYDER* 


College counseling has often 
been referred to as a system of 
pampering the academically unfit, 
of trying to hold on to those who 
should be using their brawn rather 
than their brains. In short, many 
critics contend that if colleges com- 
mitted themselves to a policy of 
the survival of the fittest, guidance 
would be unnecessary. We wonder! 

Just who are the fittest? Exclud- 
ing for the time being all discussion 
of the value of various types of 
work, let us consider the innate 
ability of those who fail to adjust 
to the college regime. Realizing 
that it is not possible to evaluate 
the degree of adjustment of each of 
the 4,500 students in our College, we 
are using as a criterion of mal- 
adjustment, reference to the coun- 
selor’s office with difficulty sufficient 
to warrant individual study and 
treatment. In this group, of course, 
are not all’ those hundreds merely 

interviewed a time or two, but those 
who were considered case study 
problems. This number during the 
past semester was 90, only 2 per 
cent of the enrollment. 

It is very probable that this 2 
per cent does not represent a cross 
section of the seriously maladjusted 
college students, but at least, in the 
minds of the referring agencies, it 
is the group which stands out most 
conspicuously. Consider these re- 
ferring agents. For the most part, 


*Counselor, Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, California. 


they are the students themselves 
who realize their difficulties anq 
wish help. To be exact, 47 per cent 
fall into this category. The faculty 
members referred some 32 per cent. 
The remainder of the group was 
contacted upon the request of par- 
ents or friends. Thus, the basis for 
the identification of the student as 
a problem twofold—his ip- 
adequate feelings or his outward 
behavior as noticed by teachers or 
parents. 

What types of problems are con- 
sidered by these sources as deviat- 
ing sufficiently from the so-called 
average to warrant scientific treat- 
ment? Is the student who fails to 
make the grade academically the 
only one who stands out unfavor- 
ably in the college crowd? It would 
seem that other values are at pres- 
ent being noted, 42 per cent being 
referred for personality problems 
and only 33 per cent because of poor 
grades. In the remaining 15 per 
cent, the paramount difficulties are 
those of occupational choice, phys- 
ical handicap, or dissatisfaction 
with educational course. 

Measured by general intelligence 
tests, these problem collegians re- 
fute the argument that college stu- 
dents in need of guidance are not 
capable of profiting from academic 
courses. Although their scores 
range from the lowest to the highest 
quintile, the mean for the group 
is some twenty points above that 
for the college as a whole. A greater 
proportion of these falls in the high- 
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est fifth than is true of the 4,500. If 
these tests do measure academic 
ability, it would appear that the 
definitely maladjusted group has 
greater potentialities for college 
success than the student body in 
general. 

This, then, is the group profile 
of this particular group of those 
who reach the counselor’s office. 
But since at best, statistics paint 
rather a lifeless picture of real 
human beings, it might be worth 
while to portray some of these in- 
dividuals in detail. For purposes 
of illustration three cases have been 
chosen from the group of 90. 


CASE NUMBER ONE 


In spite of the fact that they 
were picked out of the student 
population as needing help, some of 
them do not present serious prob- 
lems, or rather, their difficulties 
are easily handled. One of these is 
Violet, a young woman, referred by 
a greatly agitated mother because 
of failure in several subjects. For 
hours this parent poured out her 
wrath against the College for its 
tardy notification of her daughter’s 
inferior work, of the sister’s great 
accomplishments, and of the client’s 
failure to succeed. 

Violet was found to be a very 
intelligent, rather well-adjusted 
young woman in spite of her 
mother’s tragic portrayal. Although 
Violet was concerned, she did not 
seem to understand the causes of 
her poor work. She was asked 
about her sister and showed only a 
friendly spirit of admiration for one 
who was, to her, very obviously her 
superior. It appeared that the sister 
had been showered with honors in 
high school and in every phase of 
life towered above Violet. 


Upon further investigation, it was 
discovered that because of a ruling 
that NYA work should be given to 
only one member of a family, the 
sister was receiving this which she 
was supposedly sharing with Violet. 
In spite of the fact that it was the 
sister’s sincere wish, Violet could 
not bring herself to accept the fruit 
of her sister’s labor, and tried to 
manage without funds. When it 
was suggested that the tables be 
turned, Violet would not consider 
taking the job away from her sister. 

At this point the assistance of the 
officer in charge of NYA placement 
was secured, and she interviewed 
the sister only to find that she was 
more than happy to turn over the 
work to Violet. In fact it was be- 
coming difficult for her to swing it 
with her class work. When these 
conditions were tactfully explained 
to Violet, she was most pleased to 
accept the position, feeling that in 
so doing she was helping her sister. 
Thus she became the main support 
of both, as the less sensitive sister 
was very willing to be supplied with 
part of the funds. 

Some insight, of course, was given 
to Violet to show her that she was 
as capable as her sister, and that 
she had potentialities for much suc- 
cess. Although many would have 
considered it foolhardy to load more 
hours on a young woman who had 
not found time to succeed in what 
she was already attempting, the 
change in psychological attitude 
was remarkable. Her self-import- 
ance received a huge boost and with 
that she started to accomplish 
things. The languid, self-effacing 
look was soon replaced by one of 
greater sSelf-satisfaction and _ the 
class work was tackled with a vim 
that showed up in marks. The 
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change was almost too definite to 
sound plausible, but it is just one 
of those unusual cases in which 
a minimum amount of therapy 
brings maximum results. 


CASE NUMBER TWO 


In direct contrast to this case 
is that of Willard, referred because 
he had dropped down below the 
required number of units and was 
about to be disqualified from col- 
lege. He appeared to be in a serious 
condition, greatly depressed, highly 
sensitive, and most unhappy. His 
reasons for dropping below the min- 
imum were difficult to ascertain. 
He described his feelings in detail. 
It seemed that he had an over- 
_whelming sense of his own inade- 
quacy and uselessness. Somewhat 
older than the average student, he 
considered himself a complete fail- 
ure because he was not already 
started on a career. At the same 
time, he believed it mattered little 
what happened to him and_ so 
thought it unimportant whether 
or not he followed the requirements 
for continuing in college. 

It was quite evident from the 
start that he was too introspective 
—groveling in the wallows of his 
own unhealthy thoughts to such an 
extent that he had almost lost con- 
tact with reality. Moreover, there 
seemed to be no short cut to har- 
nessing these powers to some more 
constructive endeavor. Hour after 
hour he would trace the thread of 
his thoughts in vicious circles. His 
emotional tension was too great to 
make much insight possible. At 
times he would appear to grasp the 
significance of his difficulties in- 
tellectually, but it seemed quite 
impossible to carry this over into 
the emotional sphere. 
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Coupled with this approach, there 
was an attempt to work out a more 
satisfactory social adjustment. His 
musical interest was capitalized, a 
place being found for him in one of 
the college lyric societies. A decided 
effort was made to interest him, at 
least as a spectator, in athletics, 
but this, for the most part, proved 
unsuccessful. Outward manipula- 
tion of the environment was almost 
as useless in this case as it was 
useful in that of Violet. 

In clients like Willard, socia] 
maladjustment coupled with a bril- 
liant intellect appears to be merely 
an exaggeration of the distorted 
characters seen daily in any office 
catering to students. The pity of it 
is that they have not been dis- 
covered earlier and that a greater 
amount of psychiatric therapy is 
not available so that more satisfac- 
tory results can be realized. Some 
undoubtedly would dismiss this 
case with the diagnosis, dementia 
praecox, and let it go at that, but 
the writer does not, nor did the 
psychiatrist who checked upon the 
diagnosis believe the prognosis so 
gloomy. The right therapy should 
bring results, but with the pressure 
of work in the average counselor’s 
office, this is not in the realm of 
possibility. Would it not be a wise 
expenditure of educational funds to 
furnish enough psychological coun- 
selors and psychiatric service to 
make help available for maladjusted 
students of this type? 


CASE NUMBER THREE 


One instance in which the value 
of mental hygiene was clearly dem- 
onstrated is the story of Matilda, 
who of her own accord came to the 
counselor’s office to see what could 
be done about a language course 
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in which she was failing. Her psy- 
chological test results showed a 
definitely superior intelligence, and 
her early high-school record had 
been excellent. For the last few 
years something was evidently 
“cramping her style,” as it were, 
but what? 

No inkling of the real difficulty 
could be gained at first. Matilda 
assured the counselor that she was 
perfectly happy, had no worries, 
and knew of nothing unpleasant 
which might in any way handicap 
her college work. In fact the picture 
she painted was too rosy to be 
convincing. Since she was an overly 
sensitive young woman and ob- 
viously found it difficult to have 
confidence in any college official, 
the matter was not pushed. 

After sufficient confidence had 
been built up to warrant a more 
searching analysis, her relation- 
ship to her father was mentioned. 
She almost broke down talking of 
him and it was quite evident that 
there was a strong emotional tie. In 
fact she could not bear to discuss 
that subject very long. 

Soon after this, she wrote the 
counselor a long letter prefaced by 
much appreciation of the under- 
standing extended to her and stat- 
ing that, in view of this, she thought 
it only fair to furnish more infor- 
mation so that the situation could 
be understood more clearly. She 
then explained at considerable 
length that her father had left her 
mother several years previously and 
she had just recently discovered 
that he had married again. The 
whole experience had been a terrible 
Shock to her as she had idealized 
her father and could not believe 
him capable of doing anything of 
the sort. She expressed herself as 


realizing that he was only human, 
and that he had some grounds, and 
that she should accept it, but she 
couldn’t. Grieving continually, she 
could not keep the tragedy out of 
her mind. Outwardly, she said 
she could put on a good bluff and 
appear flip and indifferent. She 
begged the counselor to let her 
alone, stating that nothing could be 
done about it. 

At the next meeting, the counselor 
showed her appreciation of the let- 
ter and ventured the vpinion that 
something could be done about 
the difficulty. She explained that 
sometimes disturbing emotional re- 
actions could be straightened out 
by bringing them out into the open. 
Although Matilda could not under- 
stand the “rhyme or reason” of 
these ideas, she appeared to have 
enough confidence in the counselor 
and desire to solve the difficulty to 
try out the suggestion. 

Slowly she succeeded in talking 
about the trauma with all its emo- 
tionally colored details. Each time 
it appeared easier. Finally she 
stated that the whole experience had 
lost some of its tense emotional 
flavor and that she could begin, for 
the first time, to think of it in a 
more or less objective light. 

It was suggested to her that the 
initial discovery of this unhappy 
episode tallied quite closely with 
her downward trend in_ school 
marks and had been sapping her 
interest and powers ever since. She 
admitted that she would sit down 
to study only to find herself day- 
dreaming about her sorrow. Her 
method had been to repress all 
such thoughts and discuss them 
with no one. She had believed 
this the only possible way out, but 
now realized that the counselor’s 
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system was more satisfactory. If 
one could have a picture of this 
young woman on her first and last 
appearance in the office, it would 
make an interesting study of the 
possibilities inherent in counseling. 


PLACE OF COLLEGE COUNSELING 


It is for these academically ca- 
pable young people who find them- 
selves so incapacitated to grapple 
with their own problems that col- 
lege counseling should offer a serv- 
ice. It is quite evident to anyone 
who listens to the outpourings in 
a college office, that problems more 
serious than academic success or 
failure are handicapping the stu- 
dent. An above-average degree of 
brain power is no ticket to adjust- 
ment. Neel and Mathews! found 
this to be true in a study of superior 
college students in Ohio. The find- 
ings of Williamson, Longstaff, and 
Edmunds? showed a group of 544 
cases handled by counselors to be 
above the average in intelligence for 
the college as a whole. 

Students themselves and their 
associates realize that something 
is wrong many times because of 
inability to cope with the academic 
problems, but just as often, the 
symptom which brings them into 
the office is considerably removed 
from grades. These young people 
are trying to live a full life, only 
part of which is concerned with 
scholarship. They look toward 
the colleges to help them over some 
of the pitfalls encountered in this 


1M. O. Neel and C. O. Mathews, “Needs 
of Superior Students,” Journal of Higher 
Education, Vol. VI, No. 1, p. 29. 

2E. G. Williamson, H. P. Longstaff, and 
J. M. Edmunds, Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, Vol. XIX, No. 2 (April 1935), 
p. 111. 


many-sided development. Are not 
these who cannot make the adjust- 
ment unaided worth salvaging? 
We think so. 

In fact we believe that colleges 
should go farther and anticipate 
some of these problems before they 
become so involved. If the pro- 
nounced cases which find their way 
to the counselor’s office are any 
sample of the difficulties being en- 
countered by the rank and file of 
students, we should be doing more 
about them. Perhaps we can give 
all students better insight into their 
problems and help them to work 
out a more wholesome adjustment 
to college and life. 

We should like to see the person- 
nel point of view permeate all 
college activities. This would call 
for more orientation, some type of 
group guidance, more adequate 
counseling, and better co-ordina- 
tion of all these services. Certainly 
we should be more awake to the 
necessity for prophylactic measures 
so that Violet, Matilda, and Willard 
and the rest of their kind will find 
that college is interested in the 
whole adjustment of the individual. 
A new philosophy must replace that 
short-sighted policy based upon 
the outdated theory that the fittest 
will survive “without benefit of” 
some type of counseling. 


Within a few years the number 
of junior colleges has increased to 
half the total number of four-year 
colleges and universities, institu- 
tions which have been developing 
here for three centuries. And the 
growth appears to be not only 
rapid, but sound.—KaTHryN Mc- 
HALE and Frances V. SPEEK, in 
Newer Aspects of Collegiate Educa- 
tion, 
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Teacher-Training in Junior Colleges 


HAROLD O. RIED* AND GEORGE W. ROSENLOF?T 


The authors of this article have 
chosen to make an analysis of one 
selected area of the junior col- 
lege curricular offerings—that of 
teacher-training—hoping, thereby, 
to reveal the extent to which junior 
colleges have assumed, as one of 
their major concerns, the training of 
teachers. This investigation was 
undertaken at the University of 
Nebraska to discover the curricular 
offerings of junior colleges avail- 
able for the professional prepara- 
tion of teachers. How extensively 
have individual colleges provided 
for such a program? What certifica- 
tion provisions have been set up? 
For what field or fields of teaching 
are persons being prepared? How 
much attention is paid to “student 
teaching”? Do these colleges pro- 
vide for any follow-up or in-service 
training? These questions as well 
as others are considered in this 
article. 

Using the Directory of Junior 
Colleges as printed in the January 
1937 issue of the Junior College 
Journal as a basis, requests for the 
latest official college bulletins or 
catalogues were sent to 528 junior 
colleges. From the response to these 
letters, we have deduced that there 
are approximately 510 junior col- 
leges now operating. Only 451 col- 
leges, or approximately 84 per cent, 
sent the requested information. Of 
these 451 institutions, about one- 


*Graduate student, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

+Professor of Secondary Education, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


half of them, 223 colleges, reported 
a more or less complete program 
of studies for training teachers. 
These 223 colleges represent 49 per 
cent of all the junior colleges that 
sent us information. 

An examination of the data re- 
veals that in 20 out of 45 states 
some 50 per cent or more of the 
junior colleges offer at least a part 
of a teacher-training program. 
There are 13 states in which junior 
colleges are not offering any type 
of a teacher-training program. In 
the six states of Colorado, Florida, 
Idaho, Kentucky, South Dakota, and 
Tennessee, all of the junior colleges 
include one or more courses, which 
may be classified under the head 
of “teacher-training.” 


PURPOSES OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Because of varied statements re- 
lating to the functions of the junior 
college, the catalogues of the 223 
junior colleges offering teacher- 
training courses were examined to 
determine their printed purposes or 
functions. It was found that 102 
junior colleges do not specifically 
state their purpose. Of the 121 col- 
leges which do state a_ specific 
function in their catalogues, 28 
print such statements as “to build 
character,” “to train young people 
to think,” and similar ideas which 
are not directly applicable to 
teacher-training. Only 14 of the 93 
junior colleges printing purposes 
applicable to teacher-training, state 
that their principal aim is to prepare 
elementary teachers. The function 
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of 60 junior colleges, so stated, is 
to offer a two-year liberal arts 
course, while the aim of 15 is that of 
giving a two-year general college 
course. One college in each of the 
four states of Florida, Illinois, Ne- 
braska, and Texas, states that its 
purpose is to prepare teachers for 
church schools. 


STUDENT TEACHING 


It will be observed from a study 
of column 5 of Table I that 111, or 
approximately one-half of the 223 
junior colleges, do not offer any 
course in student or practice teach- 
ing. Those colleges that do require 
practice teaching do so with varying 
degrees of emphasis. 

It would seem, in the light of 
these findings, and because of the 
great value which educational 
leaders in teacher-training place on 
supervised student teaching, that 
many junior colleges, providing 
teacher-training programs, need to 
reorganize them so as to include 
practice teaching. It is encouraging 
to observe that in the District of 
Columbia and in the ten states of 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Ohio, South Dakota, 
Washington, New Mexico, and Mis- 
souri all of the junior colleges as- 
suming the responsibility of train- 
ing teachers require practice teach- 


ing as an important phase of the 


teacher-training program. In all but 
seven states, at least 50 per cent of 
the junior colleges include super- 
vised student teaching in their 
teacher-training programs. 


OFFERINGS IN EDUCATION 


Referring to column 4 of Table I, 
it will be noted that the number of 
courses offered in education in the 
223 junior colleges ranges from 2 
to 38. There are six colleges, located 


in as many different states, offering 
but two courses in education. These 
two courses are more frequently ed- 
ucational psychology and some jp. 
troductory course in education, 
Thirteen colleges each list three 
available courses in education. 

Table II shows the number of 
courses in education most fre. 
quently offered. It is to be noted 
that 55 colleges offer four courses 
or less. It is questionable as to 
whether such a number actually 
constitutes a teacher-training pro- 
gram. These 55 colleges, however, 
are offering the courses with the 
idea of helping to train teachers, 
and so are considered in this inves- 
tigation. Only 12 junior colleges at- 
tempt to offer twenty or more 
courses in education. 

The course offerings in the 223 
junior colleges are indicated under 
25 titles in Table III. 

This table indicates the order 
of frequency of the various courses, 
The greatest frequency of any 
course is 377, that of Subject-Matter 
Methods. Educational Psychology 
ranks second with 174 courses. His- 
tory and Principles of Education 
places third with 143 courses. Rural 
Economics has been included as an 
educational course, since certain 
colleges require it in the training of 
rural teachers. 

Only 103, or approximately 6 per 
cent, of the total of 1,675 courses in 
education are in practice teaching. 
While only 19 courses are offered in 
directed observation, the situation 
is better than it at first appears, 
since the catalogue descriptions of 
courses reveal that very frequently 
directed observation is included as 
an important phase of the courses 
in methods. Some of the colleges 
call their practice teaching, “cadet 
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TABLE I 


NUMBER OF JUNIOR COLLEGES IN EACH STATE SHOWING 
TEACHER-TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES 


Range in Number 
Number of Numberof Number Number of Offering 
States Junior Catalogues Offering Education Practice 
Colleges Received Education Courses Teaching 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Alabama)... 8 6 5 6-20 4 
2 2 1 3 0 
9 7 6 4-11 4 
Califormia 56 50 0 
5 5 5 3-15 3 
Connecticut 6 4 0 
District of Columbia .............. 9 9 1 9 1 
6 4 4 2-14 3 
20 18 14 2-16 5 
6 5 5 7-18 5 
19 16 9 5- 9 8 
7 6 3 7-26 3 
36 35 23 3-35 9 
20 20 18 3— 7 16 
13 10 10 8-17 10 
7 3 1 25 1 
5 5 1 2 0 
9 9 1 0 
20 18 16 3- 7 0 
46460000 20 16 8 5-11 8 
3 3 2 13 1 
7 7 6 3-16 5 
3 2 0 
2 2 1 15 1 
20 18 9 2-14 1 
23 19 0 
Pennsylvaniay ...... 10 0 
4 4 3 4— 7 2 
4 4 4 6-17 4 
12 12 12 2-22 7 
45 39 38 3-28 2 
‘ 5 5 4 7- 9 0 
2 2 0 
14 13 4 5-21 2 
10 10 1 9 1 
West Virginia ..................... 4 4 2 9 1 
Total 510 451 223 eane 112 


*The three Municipal Colleges in Illinois are listed in one catalogue. 
jFour Undergraduate Centers of Pennsylvania State College. 


teaching,” and in such cases, the fer a course in Curriculum Con- 
supervision of the student teacher struction. Problems of curriculum 
is done by both the college and construction are usually included as 
public-school supervisors. topics in other courses. As one 

Only 39 of the junior colleges of- would naturally expect, the junior 
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TABLE II 


NUMBER OF COURSES IN EDUCATION 
OFFERED IN 220 JUNIOR COLLEGES* 


Number of Number of 
Courses Colleges 
0- 4 55 
5- 9 109 
10-14 32 
15-19 12 
20-24 7 
25-38 5 

220 


*Three colleges do not state the number of 
educational courses offered. 


colleges place greater emphasis on 
elementary than on_ high-school 
methods. The catalogue descrip- 
tions show that by far the greater 
number of courses in methods are in 
the field of elementary education, 
the obvious reason being that most 
colleges are concerned only with 
the training of elementary teachers. 


TABLE III 


EDUCATIONAL OFFERINGS SHOWING 
FREQUENCY OF COURSES 
In JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Frequency 
Psychology 
174 
Adolescent and Childhood ........ 110 
Tests and Measurements, 
Educational Statistics .......... 54 
Methods 
19 
9 
History and Principles ............ 143 
103 
Introduction or Survey Course ...... 95 
School and Class Management ...... 94 
Elementary Education ............ 49 
Philosophy of Education .......... 49 
Curriculum Construction ........... 39 
Educational and Social Ethics ...... 23 
Directed Observation .......... 19 
Supervision and Administration .... 9 
Charecter 3 
1 
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IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


All of the junior colleges were 
asked if they offered an “in-service 
training program for their teaching 
graduates.” Only 10 colleges an. 
swered “yes” to this question, while 
432 gave a negative answer, Ip 
analyzing the programs of these 
10 schools, it was found that the 
in-service training usually consists 
of one or more of the following 
plans: extension courses, demon- 
stration lessons, teachers’ institutes, 
teachers’ meetings, exchange teach- 
ers, college supervision and con- 
ferences, and _ graduate resident 
classes. 


INSTRUCTORS IN EDUCATION 


This investigation has also in- 
cluded the study of certain facts 
concerning the instructors in educa- 
tion in the 223 junior colleges. Data 
were studied to determine the aver- 
age number of instructors em- 
ployed, and assigned to teaching 
professional courses in each college, 
as well as the extent of their train- 
ing. This information is found in 
Tables IV and V. 

It was found that 101, or 46 per 
cent, of the junior colleges have only 
one instructor exclusively assigned 
to education. Thirty-one, or 14 per 
cent, have two instructors in educa- 
tion, while 25 colleges report three. 
There are 18 junior colleges that 
employ five or more _ instructors 
of education. In some cases, it was 
difficult to discover the subjects 
taught by the individual instructors 
because of the lack of information 
other than the catalogues. 

One college in South Dakota has 
19 instructors listed on its teacher- 
training faculty, while another in 
Georgia reports instructors. 
Forty colleges in Texas employ a 
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TABLE IV 


NuMBER OF INSTRUCTORS OF EDUCATION 
In 206 JUNIOR COLLEGES* 


Number of Number of 
Instructors Colleges 
0 24 
1 101 
2 31 
3 25 
4 7 
5 5 
6 5 
7 1 
8 1 
9 2 
10 1 
12 1 
13 1 
19 1 
408 206 


*Seventeen colleges do not list faculties. 


total of 58 instructors in education, 
the largest number in any state. 


Fifteen colleges in Georgia employ 


40 instructors in education. 


TRAINING OF INSTRUCTORS 


The faculty data were analyzed 
for the purpose of discovering the 
professional training of instructors 
engaged in teaching courses in ed- 
ucation. A study of Table V will 
reveal that the 206 junior colleges 
have a total of 408 instructors teach- 


' ing education. This makes an ap- 


proximate average of two _  in- 
structors of education for each 
junior college listing a_ teacher- 
training program. The inconsist- 
ency in the number of colleges an- 


TABLE V 


EDUCATIONAL TRAINING OF JUNIOR 
COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS 
OF EDUCATION 


Number of Instructors ..............02- 408 
Highest Degree Held: 
37 
247 
82 
8 
34 


alyzed is traceable to the fact that 
although there were 223 reporting 
some training in education, 17 of 
these did not list their faculties. 

From the foregoing, it is obvious 
that uniformity is lacking in pro- 
fessional preparation for junior col- 
lege teaching. Since educational 
leaders usually argue for four years 
of preparation beyond the high 
school as a mininmum requirement 
for certification to teach in second- 
ary schools, it is obvious that there 
is considerable need for studying 
the possibilities of raising the stand- 
ards in the professional training 
of junior college faculties. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


We would conclude from the in- 
vestigation that: 

1. Junior colleges, as a rule, do 
not state their major purpose in of- 
fering teacher-training programs. In 
some instances such a statement is 
exceedingly general. 

2. Approximately one-half of the 
teacher-training programs include 
some type of student teaching. 

3. There is great variation in the 
range in the number of course 
offerings as well as in the type of 
courses represented in the teacher- 
training programs in the various 
junior colleges. 

4. In-service training programs 
are offered in only ten junior col- 
leges, and most of these programs 
are very meager. 

9. Junior colleges that train stu- 
dents for teaching employ, on the 
average, two instructors to give their 
professional courses. 

6. Approximately 20 per cent of 
the instructors in education hold 
Bachelors’ degrees, 60 per cent 
Masters’ degrees, and 9 per cent 
Doctors’ degrees. 
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The Experimental Program at Pasadena 


JOHN W. HARBESON* 


The spirit of Pasadena Junior 
College is the spirit of experimenta- 
tion. This spirit became a dominant 
drive with the launching of the six- 
four-four plan of school organiza- 
tion in the spring of 1928. The basic 
principle underlying the Pasadena 
organization, however, is neither a 
formula nor the “magic figure four.” 
The pedple of Pasadena became in- 
terested in the six-four-four plan, 
not because it solves a housing prob- 
lem, or because it gives an appeal- 
ing symmetry to the public-school 
organization, but rather because 
they believed it would facilitate a 
richer program of educational ex- 
perience and opportunity for the 
community. This fuller life of ed- 
ucational opportunity has been the 
constant quest of Pasadena Junior 
College during its years of experi- 
mentation. 

This educational program has 
received renewed impetus by the 
recent completion of an elaborate 
building program. An _ inspection 
following the earthquake legislation 
of 1933 showed that the three main 
buildings of the college fell short 
of the new code requirements. 
These buildings have since been 
completely razed to the ground and 
in their places have arisen a group 
of new edifices covering almost the 
exact sites of the old. The new build- 
ings are the last word in school 
architecture, and the year 1937-38 
was begun in a plant which the 
local school authorities hailed, with 


* Principal, Pasadena Junior College, 
Pasadena, California. 


typical southern California modesty, 
as one of the best upper-secondary 
school plants in America. 

In addition to replacements the 
building program of the Pasadena 
Board of Education calls for another 
entirely new unit on the Junior Col- 
lege campus. This will be a student 
union building which will house 
the cafeteria, the college store and 
fountain, the student body offices, 
and separate lounges for men and 
women both of faculty and student 
body. A large dining-room with 
a seating capacity of approximately 
one thousand will be equipped with 
oak floors so as to accommodate 
social functions including the class 
proms. The portion of the campus 
immediately surrounding the stu- 
dent union will be landscaped so 
as to serve as a student park and 
social center. 

The following significant physical 
changes have been made in the re- 
construction of the main buildings: 


1. The capacity of the library has 
been doubled. The stack room 
has space for 40,000 volumes 
and the new reading-room a 
sealing capacity of 255. 

2. A great increase has been made 
in the capacities of classrooms 
and laboratories. Many of the 
classrooms in the old buildings 
were limited to class sizes of 
25 to 30 students and the lab- 
oratories to an enrollment of ap- 
proximately 30. In the new build- 
ings the classroom capacities 
have been doubled and those of 
the laboratories virtually trebled. 
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3, Every department has been pro- 
vided with one or more large 
rooms having seating capacities 
of from 150 to 200 and equipment 
for lectures and visual education. 

4. A little theater has been con- 
structed with full stage equip- 
ment. 

5. The new buildings are of rein- 
forced concrete construction and 
earthquake resistant. 


The Pasadena Junior College oc- 
cupies a campus of 40 acres situated 
in the midst of a district of 126 
square miles, the present assessed 
valuation of which is $116,846,555. 
The present value of its grounds is 
listed in the Superintendent’s last 
annual report at $206,214 and its 
buildings at $2,175,827. The value 
of the equipment is placed at 
$169,319. The present enrollment 
is 5,600 and the actual capacity is 
considerably in excess of this num- 
ber. | 

Experimental projects in Pasa- 
dena Junior College may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The Pasadena Junior College 
is organized as an upper-secondary 
school of four years embracing 
grades eleven to fourteen, inclusive, 
with no boundary line separating 
the twelfth and thirteenth grades. 
Virtually a complete unification 
has been effected in the organization 
and administration of the four-year 
unit. Its activities, including ath- 
letics, are organized on a “frosh- 
varsity” basis. Its varsity athletic 
teams, for example, are drawn from 
the twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth years. The clubs and other 
extracurricular opportunities are 
open uniformly throughout the en- 
tire College with the exception of 
some limitations for the freshman 
year. One student-body organiza- 


tion serves the entire school. As 
a result of this four-year organi- — 
zation the spirit and enthusiasm 
of the College has increased in in- 
tensity to a point never exceeded 
in the history of the institution. 
The organization has the support 
of faculty, students, and patrons 
alike. 

In the administration of this four- 
year unit the freshman year is 
regarded as an adjustment year in 
which the student is very carefully 
supervised as to attendance, proper 
use of vacant periods, and scholar- 
ship. On the completion of the 
eleventh grade, however, the stu- 
dent as a twelfth-grader is intro- 
duced unreservedly into a college 
situation and atmosphere. It has 
been found that with this orienta- 
tion of the freshman class, the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
grades can function entirely on a 
college basis. 

2. There is a greater amount of 
integration or dovetailing of tradi- 
tional high-school and_ college 
courses. There is no more separa- 
tion between the twelfth and thir- 
teenth grades than between the 
eleventh and twelfth or thirteenth 
and fourteenth. Twelfth-grade stu- 
dents who have finished the re- 
quirements for high-school gradua- 
tion as laid down by the State 
Board of Education or are in the 
process of the completion of such 
requirements are permitted to fill 
out their programs with traditional 
college courses rather than take 
light programs or fill out their 
study lists with high-school courses 
superfluous to the requirements of 
high-school graduation. As a re- 
sult of this policy, much of the ex- 
tensive duplication and overlapping 
to which attention has been vig- 
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orously called by Dr. Leonard V. 
Koos has been eliminated. Another 
advantage of this integration of 
high-school and college work has 
been the fact that strong students 
have been able to complete the 
four-year curriculum in a shorter 
period than four years. 

3. In the interests of general ed- 
ucation a core curriculum of gen- 
eral introductory or survey courses 
and certain subject-matter se- 
quences has been set up in the 
eleventh and twelfth grades. These 
courses are required of all students. 
The following general introductory 
courses are required: (a) physical 
science in the eleventh grade; 
(b) humanities in the eleventh 
grade; (c) general orientation 
in the eleventh grade; (d) gen- 
eral biology in the tenth or eleventh 
grade; (e) social studies in the 
twelfth grade; (f) home economics 
or “The American Family” in the 
twelfth grade (at present required 
only of women but ultimately to be 
required of men as well). 

In addition to the general in- 
troductory courses each student is 
required to take a year subject- 
matter course of his own election in 
each of three major fields of learn- 
ing—the natural sciences, the hu- 
manities, and the social studies. 

This core curriculum makes pro- 
vision for a few electives in the 
eleventh and twelfth grades which 
may be selected by the student from 
regular subject-matter courses 
under guidance. University pre- 
paratory students on the completion 
of the core curriculum continue 
their general education throughout 
the thirteenth and fourteenth grades 
by the completion of the require- 
ments for the junior certificate of 
the University of California and 


such subject electives as these re. 
quirements may make possible se. 
lected from regular subject-matter 
courses under guidance. The termi- 
nal vocational student on the com- 
pletion of the core curriculum may 
devote himself almost exclusively to 
vocational adaptation in the regular 
terminal curricula. 

4. Terminal vocational curricula 
on the semiprofessional level have 
been organized for students not 
contemplating transfer to the uni- 
versity. These courses include the 
following: (a) a terminal course 
in general education; (b) business 
education (secretarial training, 
merchandising, accounting and 
business administration); (c) vo- 
cational technology (aéronautical, 
electrical, mechanical, civil, and 
architectural); (d) vocational mu- 
sic; (e) journalism; (f) forestry; 
(g) landscape gardening; (fh) nurs- 
ing (offered in conjunction with 
Huntington Memorial Hospital); 
(i) physicians’ and dentists’ office 
assistants; (j) laboratory techni- 
cians; (k) vocational clothing; 
(1) household arts; and (m) rec- 
reational leadership. 

More than sixty per cent of the 
students of Pasadena Junior College 
are at present enrolled in_ these 
terminal curricula. 

5. A guidance program has been 
developed for the entire student 
body. The organization for this 
service includes six full-time coun- 
selors working under the direction 
of a dean of guidance. Counseling 
is provided both in groups and to 
individuals personally. The suc- 
cessful administration of a modern 
public junior college, enrolling as 
it does virtually the entire eligible 
population with their wide range 
in native endowment and equally 
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wide spread of educational and vo- 
cational objectives, cannot be ac- 
complished without an adequate 
guidance service reaching every 
student in the institution. 

6. A vocational placement service 
has been inaugurated in conjunc- 
tion with an elaborate program of 
public relations. A mere beginning 
has been made in this work but it 
is absolutely essential for the func- 
tional development of vocational 
curricula. A great extension in the 
program is being planned for the 
future. 

It will be observed that these 
changes, while essential to the phi- 
losophy of the College and of great 
significance to its educational or- 
ganization, do not constitute a pro- 
gram which could be character- 
ized as “revolutionary.” It is the 
feeling of the administration that 
the experiments which they have 
under way will enable them to ap- 
propriate whatever has proved of 
value in progressive education and 
at the same time preserve the great 
body of educational values which 
have been demonstrated over a long 
period of years. It is with this spirit 
of moderation that the Pasadena 
Junior College is endeavoring to de- 
velop its curriculum and organiza- 
tion. 


One of the striking phenomena 
in higher education in recent years 
is the development of the junior col- 
lege movement. . . . . Within re- 
cent years the pattern of higher 
education has been changing rap- 
idly by the introduction of this 
newer type of institution. No dis- 
cussion of higher education, in any 
of its phases, can ignore this.—De- 
pression, Recovery, and Higher 
Education, p. 11. 


TERRITORIAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


The College of the City of New 
York is sponsoring as a WPA proj- 
ect a series of eight bibliographies, 
under the editorial supervision of 
Charles F. Reid, on the territories 
and outlying possessions of the 
United States. The first one, deal- 
ing with Guam, contains several 
hundred titles classified under 
36 topical heads. Other bibliog- 
raphies will deal with American 
Samoa, the Virgin Islands, Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, Canal Zone, Alaska, 
and the Philippine Islands. Junior 
college librarians can secure copies 
of these valuable bibliographies 
without charge upon request. 


With notable exceptions’ the 
junior college has so far done only 
a negative job. It has kept young 
people from going places and doing 
things that would have been worse 
for them. It has supplied an in- 
stitution where they could pass the 
time in relatively harmless pursuits 
until they could go to work. When 
boys and girls cannot get jobs and 
cannot afford to go away to college, 
the junior college is indispensable. 
—PRESIDENT ROBERT M. HUTCHINS, 
University of Chicago. 


If junior colleges are to serve as 
terminal colleges they must, within 
reasonable limits, be allowed ex- 
pression. Too often the senior col- 
lege has tried to fashion the junior 
college to its own ends. The junior 
college must be more individualistic, 
basing its program upon the needs 
of the majority; the senior colleges 
should be more tolerant, judging 
more by the ability to do the job 
than by the quarter hours of this or 
that.—G. H. Kinc, in School and 
College. 
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Employing a Social-Studies Instructor 


J. ROBERT SALA* 


One of the easiest things to do 
is to make out curricula and courses 
of study. If the junior college is to 
function effectively in society it can- 
not do it by assuming a school- 
man’s vocabulary. It will not solve 
the world’s problems by curricula, 
not even by extracurricula. 

The American people love tech- 
niques. The tendency is to feel that 
any problem of our life can be 
solved by using some technique. 
This phase of the American mind 
is traceable to our naive belief that 
there is always a neat answer for 
every question that faces us. Un- 
fortunately for us, the longer we 
live the more most of us feel the 
futility of curricula. futil- 
itarian mood the reader may wish to 
ascribe either to the present war 
fatalism or to a bad cup of coffee 
for breakfast, yet in our more hon- 
est moments we have all felt it. 

Nowhere is this sense of futility 
more real, more poignant, than in 
the field of the social studies. We 
have been burdened with a mul- 
titude of researches, and we have 
been overpersuaded by curricular 
experts. What we need is less ex- 
perting and more teaching, for the 
best social-studies curriculum in 
the world will fail in its primary 
objectives if the teaching in that 
field is ineffective. The best ma- 
chinery in the world is of no avail 
unless it is handled by trained 


*Dean, Christian College, Columbia, 


Missouri. 


people. Behind every machine is g 
person, and it may be a help to 
forget the machinery and talk about 
the people who are training our 
young people for participation in 
community life. 

If I were to employ an instructor 
who would lead youth into social 
intelligence and community re- 
sponsibility there are certain quali- 
ties for which I should look. The 
first of these is the nonacademic 
mind. One temptation in college 
teaching is that of drifting up the 
stairs to the ivory tower. In the 
melee of our civilization the place 
of the college instructor is a com- 
paratively secure one. He is in a 
position to exercise a fine impartial- 
ity and to turn on his problems the 
cold white light of reason. Yet 
one of the first things that an ob- 
serving student of the community 
discovers is the fact that changes 
are not always brought about as a 
result of the operation of reason, 
but usually as a product either of 
unobserved drifting or of com- 
munal emotion. Change, then, is 
largely irrational both as to cause 
and result. Too frequently the out- 
come of the study by the ivory- 
tower social scientist is little more 
than a fine criticism of things as 
they are, and some blueprints of 
planned societies that are impos- 
sible largely because they are ra- 
tional. It is the mad people of our 
world who count. It is they who 
change our ideas and our habits. 
A good instructor in the social stu- 
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dies, then, must not be an academi- 
cian. The tsetse fly of research 
must not have stung him into the 
sleeping sickness of academic re- 
pose. He must be an instructor with 
qa full emotional life. 

In the second place the instructor 
who is to lead young minds toward 
the goal of social competence and 
community responsibility must like 
people. Many a worker in the field 
of social studies cannot associate 
in an easy and free way with his 
fellow beings. Is not this essentially 
q contradiction in terms? How can 
a man be a social scientist and yet 
have no regard for or interest in 
the subject of his study? When a 
social scientist ceases to make a 
study of real living human beings, 
he is regressing to an era of scho- 
lasticism. How often we have seen 
teaching for community responsi- 
bility become a hollow thing because 
the instructor knew all the answers 
but did not know the people? This 
is another way of saying that every 
good instructor in this era should 
have the aptitudes of a statesman. 
He should be able to meet people 
easily, to converse with them in- 
telligently, and to evaluate them 
accurately. Behind his experience 
should lie years of study in the ap- 
plied aspects of psychology and 
sociology. Most of all he should be 
possessed of a keen interest in dis- 
covering the motives of men. 

The third requirement is a corol- 
lary of the other two. The effective 
instructor of community life must 
know community organization. He 
must be a participant in various 
types of groups. It is not to be ex- 
pected that he will sympathize with 
the aims and ideals of all of them. 
It is one of the strange aspects of 
the American mind that we think 


we must agree with an organization 
if we are to be associated with it. 
This is one of those bits of logic in 
which the premises do not lead to 
the conclusion. Every person ought 
to belong to some organization with 
whose aims and purposes he vio- 
lently disagrees. It will be good for 
him and it will be good for the or- 
ganization. 

The fourth quality necessary for 
the effective instructor in this field 
is a knowledge of the experience 
patterns of adolescence. After all, 
the instructor of social studies in a 
junior college is attempting to teach 
young people who have had very 
little experience with the larger 
ways of the world and who need 
the sympathy and careful guidance 
of those who know what the pro- 
blems are and some of the better 
answers for them. 

There is a danger here. Not only 
have patterns of personal ethics 
undergone severe change in recent 
years; patterns of community be- 
havior are also vastly different. No 
wise guide to communal living will 
catch himself indulging in reminis- 
cence. What they did “when I was 
a boy” is probably of no importance. 
The place of youth in our society 
is rapidly changing. 

An anecdote may be in point. 
Two or three years ago Dr. Edward 
Scribner Ames, then chairman of 
the Department of Philosophy at 
the University of Chicago, came to 
the retirement age. A few weeks 
before the fateful date, President 
Hutchins requested him to come to 
the president’s office for a confer- 
ence. It developed that Dr. Hutchins 
wished to sound out Dr. Ames in 
regard to his successor in the chair- 
manship of the department. The 
benign old philosopher mentioned 
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one of his younger colleagues and 
recommended him highly for the 
position. Dr. Hutchins hesitated 
for several moments, cast a glance 
at Dr. Ames, and asked, “But don’t 
you think he is a bit young for 
that?” The old doctor, who has 
no little sense of humor, made the 
quick retort, “Oh, I don’t know, 
Mr. Hutchins. I should say he is 
about—about your age.” 

Not so many months ago a young 
Senator-elect knocked at the doors 
of Congress, and he was not admit- 
ted until he had reached his thir- 
tieth birthday. The patterns of 
youth are far more sophisticated 
than some of us gray-thatched folk 
would like to admit. By age six 
many youth know the origin of 
babies; by ten they are going steady 
with members of the other sex; and 
by age fifteen they know more 
about the facts of life than their 
mothers and fathers, and a great 
deal of this knowledge is experi- 
mentally gained. The wise in- 
structor realizes that the social in- 
stitutions of the future, the institu- 
tions for which he is teaching ways 
of participation, will be the pro- 
jections of the life attitudes of the 
generation which makes them. 

It may be objected that adoles- 
cence is not always with us, and 
that the teacher who shapes his in- 
struction with the view of institu- 
tionalizing adolescent attitudes is 
both unwise and unimaginative. 
There is a great measure of truth 
in this. Yet that cannot relieve 
us of the necessity of using every 
available prognostic tool. The 
minds and attitudes of youth are 
sufficiently well set by the time they 
enter junior college that the in- 
structor with creative imagination 
and a knowledge of ‘the thought 


processes of adolescence need not 
be at a total loss as to the types of 
community institutions that wil] 
fit the needs and demands of this 
generation when it comes to adult- 
hood. 

This leads to a final observation 
in regard to the instructor. He must 
have a creative mind. This is to 
say that it is not enough to aid in 
creating institutions that fit indiviq- 
ual needs. Desire must be aroused 
in the minds of students for the 
kind of institutions which will pro- 
mote the total well-being of the com- 
munity. Some of us_ represent 
schools with a long religious tradi- 
tion. To them I would point out 
the tremendous dynamic of the 
concept of the Kingdom of God in 
the creation of an ordered society. 
I am not referring to any metaphys- 
ical or supernatural Kingdom of 
God. The quicker we read Augus- 
tine and particularly Calvin out of 
this picture the sooner the forces of 
religion, and especially the church- 
related schools, will be freed to 
preach a dynamic gospel of the 
Kingdom of God on earth. A chal- 
lenge may be thrown out to those 
who teach in the church-related 
schools. Are they teaching citizen- 
ship and social competence and 
community responsibility in their 
infinite, cosmic setting? 

It will be disappointing if these 
statements are interpreted as pleas- 
ant piety. They are not. Today 
we are in danger of losing the com- 
munal sense of being co-operatively 
engaged in a great human-divine 
enterprise. Aimlessness character- 
izes the living of our age. Com- 
munity responsibility cannot be 
built on a foundation like that. 
Once America had a sense of mis- 
sion, a feeling that our people had 
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a great work which they were des- 
tined to perform. We knew where 
we were going, we were on our 
way, and we had the strong faith 
that we would arrive. But we have 
lost all that. We wander in the 
“misty flats below,” and then we 
wonder why a sense of community 
responsibility is reaching the van- 
ishing point. We lack the basic phi- 
losphy of life on which to build so- 
cial intelligence. The concept of the 
brotherhood of man on earth, ade- 
quately interpreted, scientifically 
studied, and powerfully presented 
may be the keystone for our arch. 

In order to escape the charge of 
special pleading, it should be sug- 
gested that the public junior college, 
when it feels under the necessity of 
avoiding the vocabulary of theology, 
may well explore the concept of 
democracy. I do not refer to those 
normative courses which we archly 
call American Government nor to 
the frequently supine studies of po- 
litical and community process 
which pass under the title of Ameri- 
can Problems. J. T. Adams popu- 
larized the phrase, “The American 
Dream.” That dream, the dream 
of democracy, is a vision of free- 
dom through co-operative endeavor. 
Democracy is not a method; it 
is a faith. It is not a ritual; it is 
a living creed. Democracy is not 
the means to freedom; it is the 
product of freedom. 

But what do we do? Praise de- 
mocracy and Henry Ford in the 
same breath. That is a thing to be 
wondered at. The Bible was right, 
you cannot serve both God and 
mammon. The man who has faith 
in democracy cannot support the 
pretensions of any kind of aristoc- 
racy, whether it be founded on birth 
or bank stock. For our fathers 


democracy was a vision, a prophecy. 
For us it has become a shibboleth. 
It needs to be rediscovered, taken 
out of its corroded bourgeois set- 
ting, and polished to its original 
luster. 

Not just American democracy. 
It goes deeper than that. Democ- 
racy, the whole conception and faith 
of it, needs to be restudied. It needs 
to be held up to young people. It 
must be dissociated from national- 
ism; for democracy is a world faith, 
not a national polity. 

Curricula and courses of study 
about social competence and com- 
munity responsibility are only a 
means toward an end. If we as ed- 
ucators can envision the end for 
which we labor, the means are 
very likely to take care of them- 
selves. 


The junior college fraternity and 
sorority should regard itself as an 
essential part of the junior college 
itself. It should be an integral part 
of the educational machinery, serv- 
ing a vital purpose in the develop- 
ment of culture, the upbuilding of 
character, and the fostering of the 
higher loyalty to the college and the 
sacred cause of education. A chap- 
ter which thus realizes its place and 
purpose can make itself a factor of 
tremendous significance in any col- 
lege and can perform a service 
which could be duplicated perhaps 
by no other agency.—National Jun- 
ior College Panhellenic Bulletin. 


At present the junior college is a 
foreign body in the educational sys- 
tem, contributing to the disorgan- 
ization of the high school, the col- 
lege, and the university. PRESIDENT 
RoBERT M. HvuTCHINS, University 
of Chicago. 


Better Journalism Instructors 


LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL* 


Because of the importance of 
media of communication in a dy- 
namic civilization, junior colleges 
today find it not only desirable 
but necessary to provide courses 
and activities in the field of Jour- 
nalism. These courses and activi- 
ties are meaningless, however, un- 
less the institution also provides 
an instructor and sponsor qualified 
to make them effective in the lives of 
young men and women. It is with 
the nature of this job and the train- 
ing for it that this article is con- 
cerned. 

Usually the journalism instructor 
will have other responsibilities. Per- 
haps he will teach English composi- 
tion, literature, public speaking, 
or orientation. Possibly he may be 
a counselor or coach, a librarian or 
student body adviser, but whether 
or not he is in the English depart- 
ment he should be prepared to do 
well all that he is asked to do. Only 
in a few junior colleges with large 
enrollments can he hope to devote 
all his time to specializing in jour- 
nalism. 

First of all the journalism in- 
structor should be qualified to 
teach journalism courses. The pur- 
poses, content, and methods are 
usually determined by the adminis- 
tration in so far as it approves 
or disapproves of vocational or pro- 
fessional training of its students 


* Assistant, Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University. 


for newspaper positions. The ma- 
jority of junior colleges are satisfied 
if they can offer a one-year course 
averaging two or three units a se. 
mester in which a survey of modern 
journalism is made with some em- 
phasis on reporting and copy read- 
ing. Within the last year two excel- 
lent books for use in such a course 
have been published, thus making 
it easier for instructors to find the 
material they need. 

Unquestionably it is a mistake 
for junior colleges to attempt to pre- 
pare their students to take news- 
paper jobs at the close of the two- 
year period of training. It is unfair 
to the students because it encour- 
ages them to believe that they are 
ready for an occupation which 
should be a profession. It is unfair 
to the newspapers because they are 
now oversupplied with employees 
who likewise lack the background 
reporters and interpreters of the 
news should have if the standards of 
the press are to be raised. 

Semiprofessional training in jour- 
nalism is out of place in junior 
college, but preprofessional train- 
ing is not. Many junior colleges are 
as well prepared as the lower divis- 
ions of many universities to give 
students the background training 
they need in social science, physical 
science, and literature. For them a 
survey course in journalism is an 
opportunity—an opportunity to ex- 
plore the field of journalism with 
its many vocations. 

Generally speaking, however, the 
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Better Journalism Instructors 


journalism course should be re- 
garded as a cultural or “social in- 
telligence” course with at least four 
worth-while objectives. It should 
teach junior college students to 
gather, evaluate, interpret, and pre- 
sent significant information objec- 
tively; communicate simply, clearly, 
and effectively with others in writ- 
ten English; write creatively in so 
far as individual capacities permit; 
read and buy newspapers and peri- 
odicals intelligently. Incidentally 
it may develop ethical character 
and good citizenship. It will also 
make it possible for students to 
learn the journalistic techniques 
necessary for work on student pub- 
lications. 

The journalism instructor should 
also be qualified to supervise the 
student and administration publica- 
tions. Student publications should 
be handled by students for students, 
but the sponsor should always be 
available to provide the guidance 
which staff members may need. 

Most important of the student 
publications is the newspaper or 
news magazine issued daily, weekly, 
or bi-weekly. Seldom is a literary 
magazine justified except in large 
or wealthy junior colleges, for the 
creative compositions of the stu- 
dents can be published on a special 
magazine page of the newspaper at 
much less cost and with much 
greater frequency. Newspapers, 
yearbooks, and handbooks in re- 
cent years have become overstand- 
ardized, so there is much need for 
streamlining. 

Sometimes the principal, dean, or 
registrar writes and edits the offi- 
cial bulletin, but the journalism 
instructor should know how to do 
it. Private junior colleges usually 
have a series of publications of in- 
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terest to prospective students, pa- 
trons, parents, alumni, and trustees. 
Because the prospective student’s 
first acquaintance with a junior 
college may be through some such 
publication, it is necessary that 
these publications be good ambas- 
sadors for the institution. 

Finally the journalism instructor 
should be a specialist in good will, 
a teacher qualified to supervise pub- 
licity, promotion, and advertising. 
He should arrange for daily news 
releases to local and regional news- 
papers so that taxpayers may know 
about the dividends of their invest- 
ments. He may also arrange ex- 
hibits, provide speakers, promote 
broadcasts, sponsor local news 
reels, co-operate with teachers’ as- 
sociations, and engage in other ac- 
tivities which will present the junior 
college as a vital part of the com- 
munity’s educational program. 

For these three tasks few junior 
college journalism instructors are 
adequately prepared. Many of them 
have accepted positions in which 
they are to teach English, finding 
out later that journalism will be 
turned over to them until another 
victim comes along. Some are lucky 
enough to have been on a college 
humor magazine or a high-school 
paper, but the majority of junior 
colleges have no occasion to boast 
about their journalism instruction 
or publication activities. Many high 
schools have better journalism 
courses, better student publications. 

Today the journalism instructor 
should be trained as both the jour- 
nalist and teacher are _ trained. 
During his two years in the lower 
division he should take the basic 
courses in economics, sociology, 


political science, and history as well 
as in composition and literature. 
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A comprehensive survey course in 
science is desirable, if available, but 
usually he will have to take a 
laboratory course designed for pre- 
medical students. Introductory 
courses in psychology and philos- 
ophy are worth while. 

During his two years in the upper 
division he should study not only 
journalism and education courses 
but also some of the advanced 
social science courses. In journal- 
ism he should include reporting, 
copy reading, advertising, publicity, 
photography, special publications, 
feature writing, public opinion, 
newspaper management, history of 
the newspaper. In education he 
should take the required courses, 
often too numerous. 

A year or more of graduate study 
certainly should be required, for 
the journalism instructor should 
have a Master’s degree, but the 
nature of his work will vary ac- 
cording to some of the special in- 
terests and abilities of the student. 
Obviously both the graduate and 
upper-division work should be taken 
in a good school or department of 
journalism where superior instruc- 
tion can be secured. Part of his 
time, of course, should be spent on 
the staffs of various student pub- 
lications. 

Much more might be written to 
describe more fully the job and the 
training of the junior college jour- 
nalism instructor. For example, 
some experience on a commercial 
newspaper is desirable but not ab- 
solutely necessary. If, however, he 
has the personality and character 
needed for any superior teaching, 
the training proposed here should 
qualify him to handle the important 
work in journalism in junior col- 
leges. 


LOS ANGELES ENROLLMENT 


Breaking an enrollment record 
that has stood for five semesters, 
Los Angeles Junior College reported 
an enrollment of 5,004 students for 
the second semester of the college 
year. This is the largest number 
of students in attendance at one 
time that has ever been recorded 
at Los Angeles. 


The growth of the junior college 
has been the most startling develop- 
ment in the field of higher education 
in the last two decades..... At the 
same time, professional schools are 
more and more commonly taking 
students after two years of college 
work. The situation is obviously 
menacing for the independent col- 
lege.—From PRESIDENT WILKINS’ 
Annual Report, Oberlin College. 


The rise of junior college enroll- 
ment has not been paralleled by a 
similar growth in the number of 
students attending independent lib- 
eral arts colleges or enrolled in 
liberal arts curricula generally.— 
Depression, Recovery, and Higher 
Education, p. 265. 


The most significant movement 
in higher education throughout the 
country in the past two decades has 
perhaps been the rise and growth 
of the junior college unit of admini- 
stration and instruction.—HAarLan 
H. Horner, Assistant Commissioner 
for Higher Education, New York. 


Housing, however excellent, is 
not a wholly adequate educational 
ideal; and the junior college has 
not yet achieved any other.—PREs- 
IDENT RoBeRT M. Hutcuins, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


An Old Subject in a New Light 


MARY LOVETT SMALLWOOD * 


One hundred years ago and more 
many of our colleges and even our 
academies listed in their catalogues, 
among other subjects, a course en- 
titled Anatomy and Physiology. To- 
day Colby Junior College publishes 
in her catalogue an identical head- 
ing. The few textbooks of a century 
ago which are still extant indicate 
that this course was a combination 
of the study of human structure 
and function. The average college 
student and certainly the one at- 
tending a junior college is quite 
as much in need of such an op- 
portunity as were her parents or 
grandparents. 

What, we may ask, does the mod- 
ern course offer to justify its reap- 
pearance in an already too full cur- 
riculum? Let us consider the pur- 
pose and scope of the course as 
a means of considering its value. 
Both the common misconceptions 
and the total lack of knowledge of 
the human body indicate the need 
for such a study. For instance stu- 
dent questions involving the prob- 
iems of reducing, food fads, or 
the need for adequate sleep are so 
naive as to indicate a surprising 
ignorance of ordinary physiological 
processes. As long as we live we 
must live with ourselves. Few of 
us would consider inhabiting a 
house without first making sure of 
the permanence of the foundations 
and the security of the walls and 
roof, or the supply of water, light, 


* Instructor in Physiology, Colby Junior 
College, New London, New Hampshire. 


and heat. Yet how few of us se- 
riously study the human framework 
upon which we daily put extremes 
of stress and strain, expecting al- 
ways a ready response to our de- 
mands. It is a rare person who does 
not become interested in what 
makes the wheels go around if the 
wheels are within himself. 

The method of the course at 
Colby Junior College is to study 
other animals in order to throw 
light on the anatomy and physiology 
of man. Perhaps we do not feel 
complimented that we can learn 
much concerning ourselves from 
the study of the giant bullfrog, the 
foetal pig, or the cat, but such is 
the case. Six hours a week for a pe- 
riod of one year the student learns 
by dissection of these animals, by 
demonstrations, by experiments, 
by the use of movies, lantern slides, 
and drawings, and by the study of 
human museum material to find 
for herself how she is made and if 
possible how she functions. The 
student usually discovers that she 
possesses one of the most marvelous 
organizations found in nature. 

The study of a very few animals 
with emphasis on their resem- 
blances to man gives the student an 
entirely different outlook from that 
afforded by the usual course in 
biology or zoology. A considerable 
enthusiasm seems to be aroused 
among the students who elect the 
course. The subject has no prereq- 
uisites, the students do well with 
dissection, and are surprisingly 
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skillful with the technical details 
of experiments. The quality of work 
has been sufficiently commendable 
that in several cases the course has 
been accepted for transfer credit to 
senior colleges. Available textbooks 
are few, but the one chosen is sup- 
plemented by a variety of both 
physiology and anatomy books 
readily at hand in the laboratory. 

We are convinced that the funda- 
mental service possible for a junior 
college, that is, culture with its 
various connotations, is the same as 
that of the early eighteen hundreds. 
Further, it seems justifiable to put 
into such a course the money for 
adequate equipment to offer the 
student the opportunity to study a 
science in a way much more vital 
to the average person than the tra- 
ditional first-year biological course. 
For example, when the student has 
performed and recorded on _ the 
kymograph an experiment on the 
sastrocnemius muscle of the frog 
in which fatigue and recovery are 
shown, she is in a position to under- 
stand the weariness in her own 
gastrocnemius muscles when run- 
ning up three flights of stairs to 
her eight o’clock class. 

The quality of work demanded of 
the student should be the same as 
that required of freshmen and 
sophomores in first-class four-year 
colleges. Each department of the 
junior college should furnish at 
least one course whose content is 
chosen with the future of the aver- 
age junior college student as its 
main objective but without sacrifice 
of quality. If usefulness is one of 
the criteria to be accepted in jus- 
tifying the presence of a subject in 
the curriculum one could hardly 
choose a course more nearly an- 
swering the demand. 


It is only natural that the class 
will not be equally enthusiastic 
about every system considered, 
Real interest, however, usually 
develops in some few of the systems 
so that even the mediocre student 
becomes interested in further study, 

The normal and healthy individ- 
ual is like the decent citizen who 
does not make news, but who con- 
stitutes the most important part 
of our citizenry. A knowledge of 
anatomy and physiology inevitably 
results in a desirable attitude to- 
ward certain public questions. We 
need intelligent citizens who will 
support health legislation. Effective 
health legislation cannot proceed 
on a level much higher than the 
intellectual plane of the general 
public, which explains the failure 
of some very desirable health move- 
ments. 

Such a course as the foregoing 
might be listed as human biology. 
This would obviate the possible lift- 
ing of eyebrows because of the large 
amount of material ordinarily con- 
noted by the words anatomy and 
physiology. The content of the 
course is entirely in keeping with 
the present trend of associating 
many lines of study with human 
relations. 

The subject is at least as old as 
Aristotle, but its appearance as a 
course suitable for junior college 
students is comparatively recent. 
It certainly meets the growing de- 
mand for a_ general yet really 
scientific approach to the study of 
man. 


The mass of the _ population 
should end their formal education 
with the junior college.—PRESIDENT 
R. M. Hutcuins, University of Chi- 
cago. 
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NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION 


Plans are under consideration 
for the organization of a Pacific 
Northwest Association of junior 
colleges. There are at least twenty- 
eight junior colleges in the states 
of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Utah, and Montana and at least 
twenty of these have indicated a 
desire for membership in the pro- 
posed association. The new organ- 
ization is being sponsored by the 
existing Washington Junior College 
Association, under the presidency of 
Dr. David L. Soltau, of Lower Co- 
lumbia Junior College. 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


In the January issue of the 
Journal of Educational Research, 
Carter V. Good lists 468 doctoral 
dissertations in education which 
are in progress in 1937-38. Among 
them are the following ten in the 
junior college field: 


Harold Bernard, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, “The Content of Social 
Science Survey Courses in Junior 
Colleges.” 

Dorph Brown, University of Col- 
orado, “Curricular Development 
in Junior College.” 

Howard Dillingham, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, “Factors to Consider in 
Establishing Junior Colleges.” 

Leroy L. Doig, University of South- 
ern Colifornia, “High School 
Activities and Abilities as Pre- 
dictive Factors in Junior Col- 
lege.” 

W. A. Gager, Peabody College, “The 
Function of Mathematics in the 
Junior College.” 


Russell S. Merkel, Indiana Univer- 
sity, “Standards for the Organ- 
ization of Junior Colleges in Il- 
linois.” 

Louise Price, Columbia University, 
“The Program for the Social 
Development of Students in the 
Junior College and Lower Divi- 
sion.” 

Richard P. Saunders, New York 
University, “The Practicability of 
Establishing a Privately Con- 
trolled Junior College at New 
London, Connecticut.” 

Lina M. Shippy, University of Mis- 
souri, “An Instructional and Re- 
medial Program on How-to- 
Study for Junior College Fresh- 
men.” 

Maurice D. Woolf, University of 
Missouri, “Clinical Procedures 
for Counseling the Various Types 
of Maladjusted Students in Some 
Representative Junior Colleges 
for Women in the Middle West.” 


SAN FRANCISCO BUILDING 


On January 20 ground was 
broken for the new plant of the 
San Francisco Junior College at 
Balboa Park. The site is expected 
to include 55 acres. Provision will 
be made at once for 2,500 students, 
with expectation of enlargement as 
the attendance grows. 


PHILADELPHIA’S PLANS 


The Division of Educational Re- 
search of the Philadelphia public 
schools is collecting information to 
serve as a guide in the formation of 
a Board of Education policy relative 
to the wisdom and practicability of 
establishing a junior college in con- 
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nection with the public-school sys- 
tem. 


HARVEST HOME DINNER 


The annual Harvest Home Dinner 
of Yakima Valley Junior College has 
now become traditional. This year 
it was held on October 26, the sec- 
ond day of hunting season. Classes 
did not meet until noon so that the 
men might hunt. All birds were 
brought to the college at noon and 
prepared for dinner. Men who did 
not hunt contributed chickens or 
fifty cents, and women who did not 
hunt (some did) decorated the hall 
and prepared for the repast. 

Dinner was followed by a short 
program of skits, stunts, musical 
numbers by the students, and by 
an all-college dance. 


CHESBROUGH DEVELOPMENTS 


The A. M. Chesbrough Seminary, 
New York, is making definite plans 
to secure full recognition as a junior 
college by the New York State De- 
partment of Education. Require- 
ments to be met, following an in- 
spection by the state department in 
1936, were stated to be increase in 
library facilities, increase in labo- 
ratory equipment, and separation or 
abolition of the high-school depart- 
ment. The first two of these have 
now been met and plans are under 
consideration for the accomplish- 
ment of the third, there being only 
twenty-one students of less than 
college grade enrolled this year. 


IDAHO RELICS 


The museum of the Southern 
Branch of the University of Idaho 
at Pocatello has acquired this year 
a group of relics of Idaho cave 
dwellers, a_ relatively advanced 
Indian culture which flourished in 


Snake River Canyon and central 
Idaho some centuries ago. The 
materials in this collection were 
acquired by a party from “the 
historical museum of the Southern 
Branch in the spring and summer 
of 1937. In the collection are house. 
hold implements, ornaments, drills, 
bone and antler awls, ornamented 
bone knives, tools, crumbs of food, 
bows and arrows, a ceremonial pipe, 
and an assortment of leather work 
and weaving. An exhibit of shells, 
stones, fossils, and remains of pre- 
historic animals also have been 
donated to the museum by the ge- 
ology department. 


NEW SCIENCE BUILDING 


Pledges of over $25,000 have 
been made toward the construction 
of a new science building for 
Scranton-Keystone Junior College, 
Pennsylvania. Members of the fac- 
ulty of the College are all making 
subscriptions to the building fund. 
It is hoped to have the fund com- 
pleted in the near future so that the 
much-needed new building may be 
ready for occupancy in September. 


DULUTH COLLEGE DAY 


The Duluth Junior College is in 
its eleventh year now, and on Friday 
it will stage its tenth annual College 
Day. This is hospitality day at the 
junior college. A Herald editorial of 
March 27, 1930, said, “Duluth takes 
pride in its relatively new but 
aboundingly successful junior col- 
lege, which is giving the community 
all that was promised for it, and 
more.” Water has gone over the dam 
since 1930 and what was expressed 
then is even more true today. 

College Day will provide fine op- 
portunities for parents and citizens 
to be guests of the students and 
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faculty. At 2:30 p.m. the convoca- 
tion will provide a program featur- 
ing a well-known Hungarian pian- 
ist, Gabriel Fenyves. This program 
is open to the public and without an 
admission charge. At 5:45 the an- 
nual College Day dinner will be 
held, and at 8:30 the play, The Night 
of January 16, will be produced. 
Opportunities for visiting the lab- 
oratories and library are afforded 
between 3:30 and 5:30. 

Conceived as a combined dads’, 
mothers’, and alumni day, College 
Day means hospitality, and a cordial 
invitation has gone out to all in- 
terested citizens.—Duluth Herald. 


CALIFORNIA FACTS 


In an article in the January issue 
of the Phi Delta Kappan, Dr. Merton 
E. Hill, of the University of Cal- 
ifornia, shows thai in the last nine- 
teen years over 14,000 junior col- 
lege transfers have been admitted 
to the University. From 60 to 70 
per cent of all such transfers grad- 
uate from the University. During 
the autumn of 1937, 3,260 freshmen 
entered the state colleges; 4.304 
entered the state University; and 
17,941 entered the 42 public junior 
colleges in California. During the 
past twenty years the number of 
courses which may be classified 
as completion or terminal in type 
has increased from 16 in 1916-17 
to 800 in 1926-27 and to 4,116 in 
1937-38. 


NATIONAL BOOK WEEK 


At Mount Vernon Junior College, 
Washington, National Book Week is 
held every year in the fall. Students 
are encouraged to visit the library 
at this time. This year 93 students 
participated in a contest in which 
they were asked questions about 
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titles, authors, and characters of 
books. The winner was awarded 
any book which he chose. 


PLAYWRITING CONTEST 


Designed to encourage a whole- 
some interest and participation in 
the theater, announcement has been 
made of a one-act playwriting con- 
test to be sponsored by Samuel 
French, play publishers of New 
York and Los Angeles, in co-opera- 
tion with the Western Association 
of Teachers of Speech. Eligible to 
enter their writings in the contest 
are all undergraduate students in 
high schools and junior colleges, 
both public and private. While it is 
expected that the contest will be of 
interest primarily to those in the 
area of the Western Association, 
students from any part of the United 
States will be allowed to participate. 
Awards of $75 for first prize, $50 
for the second place, and $25 for 
third place will be contributed by 
the publishing company. Deadline 
for contributions is June 1, 1938. 


NEW SCIENCE BUILDING 


Mr. C. J. Sabiston, president of 
the board of trustees of Scranton- 
Keystone Junior College, Pennsyl- 
vania, has announced that plans 
were approved at the last meeting 
of the board for the construction of 
a science building for the College. 
It is hoped to have it ready for 
occupancy in September. 


NORTHWEST COLLEGIAN 


The eight junior colleges in the 
state of Washington comprising the 
Washington Junior College As- 
sociation have joined in a new ed- 
itorial venture, the publication, in 
rotation, of the Northwest Junior 
Collegian. Volume 1, Number 1, 
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issued under the auspices of the 
Lower Columbia Junior College, 
Longview, is full of information 
concerning the life and activities 
in the eight colleges. Definite efforts 
are being made to secure recognized 
public support for junior colleges of 
the state in the 1939 meeting of the 
legislature. 


WASHINGTON LEGISLATION 


At the last session of the legisla- 
ture of the state of Washington the 
junior college plan was _legal- 
ized and a small appropriation of 
$100,000 was made to provide for 
the beginning. 


LOS ANGELES GRADUATES 


The mid-year graduating class 
of Los Angeles Junior College con- 
sisted of 169. Graduating exercises 
took place February 2. 


RADIO PROGRAMS 


Sacramento Junior College, Cal- 
ifornia, maintains two weekly radio 
programs. Each Tuesday at 4:15 
P.M., over Station KROY, the Col- 
lege presents a_ series. entitled, 
“Opportunities of Youth.” On each 
Friday at 5:00 p.m. over Station 
KFBF is heard, “Your Community 
College.” 


LOCAL HISTORY PRIZE 


Colonel C. N. Kirkbride, president 
of the San Mateo (California) Jun- 
ior College Board of Trustees, has 
donated $50 to be awarded to junior 
college students who do outstanding 
research work in the history of 
San Mateo County. The award will 
be divided into prizes of $25, $15, 
and $10, and will be presented at 
the close of this semester. Colonel 
Kirkbride, past president of the San 
Mateo County Historical Associa- 


tion, became interested in the work 
being done by San Mateo students 
in a class dealing with the history 
of San Mateo County. 


PHI RHO PI CONVENTION 


The national convention of Phi 
Rho Pi, national junior college fo- 
rensic society, will be held April 12- 
14, at Norman, Oklahoma. 


TRAVEL BUREAU SECRETARIES 


Armstrong Junior College (Cali- 
fornia) is offering a course in the 
training of persons for positions in 
travel bureaus. It is said to be the 
only such course in the country, 


STOCKTON PHI RHO PI 


A new chapter of Phi Rho Pi, 
national junior college forensic so- 
ciety, has been organized at Stock- 
ton Junior College, California. Roy 
McCall, of the college faculty, is 
sponsor for the new group. 


““GRANDCHILDREN”’ 


The current issue of the Mars 
Hill College Quarterly contains the 
names of 70 “grandchildren or 
great-grandchildren” of the College, 
those whose parents or grandpar- 
ents attended the College, who are 
enrolled as students this year. 


NEW PLANT FOR YAKIMA 


Friends of Yakima Valley Junior 
College, Washington, will soon open 
a drive for funds for the new build- 
ing which is very much needed. 
Already a campus site of ten acres 
in a central location has been given 
to the College by Mr. and Mrs. 
Shirley Parker. The College campus 
and buildings will be part of a com- 
munity center of forty acres includ- 


ing a twenty-acre park and a splen- 


didly equipped athletic field of ten 
acres. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Plans have been announced for the 
spring meeting of the Northern Cal- 
ifornia Junior College Association 
which will be held at Sacramento 
Junior College April 30. The morning 
program will be devoted to a discus- 
sion of the topic, “What should be the 
sphere of responsibility of the various 
institutions of higher-than-high-school 
education in California?” with speak- 
ers representing the University of 
California, the state colleges, the jun- 
ior colleges, and the State Department 
of Education. 

In the afternoon the topic will be, 
“What is the future of our subject field 
in the junior college?” with sections 
for administration, applied arts and 
science, commerce, English and public 
speaking, music, art, drama, foreign 
languages, home economics, mathe- 
matics, natural sciences, physical ed- 
ucation, and social sciences. 


PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS, 1936 


With well over a hundred thousand 
students enrolled in junior colleges 
in 1935-36, it is not surprising that 
eight thousand were looking toward 
teaching as a career. The accompany- 
ing tabulation gives detailed data on 
this subject. It is drawn from reports 
transmitted by junior college officials 
to the Office of Education for that 
school year. 


Students Preparing 


Control and . mber of to Teach 
region chools 
Reporting Men Women 
All Schools Reporting :* 
North Atlantic .... 23 41 76 
North Central .... 120 487 1,795 
South Atlantic .... 63 282 826 
South Central .... 108 983 2,454 
67 466 922 


Total, all schools. 381 2,259 6,073 


Publicly controlled 


schools: 
North Atlantic .... 5 4 3 
North Central .... 69 263 915 
South Atlantic .... 9 42 97 
South Central .... 50 450 1,066 
46 358 647 
Total, public ..... 179 1,117 

Privately controlled 

schools: 
North Atlantic .... 18 37 70 
North Central .... 51 224 880 
South Atlantic .... 54 240 729 
South Central .... 58 533 
21 108 275 


Total, private .... 202 1,142 3,342 


* States included: 

North Atlantic 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 

North Central 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas. 

South Atlantic 
Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida. 

South Central 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma. 

Western 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon, California. 


It will be noted that 179 publicly 
controlled and 202 privately controlled 
junior colleges reported a total of 
8,332 students who were understood 
to be preparing to teach. Of this group, 
91 men and 100 women were planning 
to teach in high schools. Rural schools 
attracted 120 men and 398 women, 
most of whom were reported from the 
North Central States. In kindergarten 
and allied fields only a scant half- 
dozen students were listed. Most of 
the others were either planning on 
elementary work or were undecided. 

These figures do not necessarily 
mean that teacher-preparing curricula 
are in operation at 381 junior colleges. 
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It is quite possible that such curricula 
are actually being conducted in a num- 
ber of them, but data are not intended 
to show this situation. They mean only 
that so far as the officials of these 
schools are able to determine, students 
to the number of 2,259 men and 6,073 
women were planning on teaching and 
that some of them had gone so far as 
to decide on which levels of teaching 
they hoped to secure employment. 
HENRY G. BADGER 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT OF THE 
WasuHincotTon, D.C. 


INTERIOR 


METHODS IN TEACHING FRENCH 


There have been many discussions 
and controversies as to the relative 
merits of the direct method and the 
grammar-translation method of teach- 
ing students French. 

In the discussions the participants 
usually claim as their objectives in an 
elementary course the creation in the 
student of: (1) the ability to under- 
stand and read fluently and with ac- 
curate pronunciation ordinary written 
French; (2) the ability to translate 
French of ordinary difficulty; (3) the 
ability to write simple French; and 
(4) the ability to speak French— 
especially the ability to use the more 
common forms of the conversational 
idiom—greetings, introductions, and 
acknowledgments, giving dates and 
time of day, state of weather, state of 
health. 

There are modifications of both 
methods. Let us summarize briefly 
two procedures, however, that can be 
employed. The direct method attempts 
to present the new grammar in short 
examples in which some familiar ma- 
terial is used; and in which only the 
grammar to be presented is a new ele- 
ment. The student is asked to notice 
the forms as they change under cer- 
tain conditions. Then they are asked 
to summarize the fact. In other words, 
the student analyzes the case from the 
beginning yet he is not burdened by 
the rules. By being an active partici- 
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pant in the discussion, he absorbs the 
material being discussed. 

In the grammar-translation method, 
the student is given first the rule, and 
then the examples. There can be no 
discussion. The rule obviates all that, 
The student cannot be an active par. 
ticipant during the presentation pe. 
riod. He should be, of course, for that 
is when the material is new, vital, and 
interesting. 

In experimenting with simultaneous 
classes of elementary French over qa 
period of years, we have found that 
the students taught with direct-method 
procedure had a better grasp of French 
in the following: (1) the ability to 
understand and read intelligently with 
fluency, accurate pronunciation, liai- 
sons, and intonation; (2) the ability 
to translate French—stories, news- 
paper articles, and the like; (3) the 
ability to write simple French—origi- 
nal compositions, dictations, and trans- 
lations from English; and (4) the 
ability to speak French (especially 
those conversational forms as given 
above in the objectives). 

These conclusions can be judged 
from the following numerical results: 
The class taught by the direct method 
consisted of 28 students and the gram- 
mar-translation method of 30 students. 
The following results were obtained 
on a sample test. On the same test of 
200 points—including grammar, verb 
form idioms, vocabulary to be trans- 
lated from English to French and 
French to English, context translation 
to be translated from English to French 
and French to English—direct-method 
students’ scores ranged from 190 to 
115 points and grammar-translation 
students’ scores ranged from 182 to 
65 points. The mean score for the 
former was 162 (which was in the 
high C or C+ group); for the latter 
group, the mean score was 129 (which 
was in the low C or C— group). 


HosEA PHILLIPS 
NORTHEAST CENTER 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
MONROE, LOUISIANA 


Reports and Discussion 


FORTY YEARS AHEAD 


In an interesting prophecy in the 
February Journal of Higher Education, 
“Higher Education in 1980,” President 
Emeritus R. M. Hughes, of Iowa State 
College, makes some striking predic- 
tions. In his opening paragraph he 


states: 

There seems to be good reason to ex- 
pect that before 1980 our high schools 
will grow by one or one and a half 
million more pupils; that our junior col- 
leges will enroll four times as many 
students as at present; and that our col- 
leges and universities will double their 
enrollment. 


He lists eight “tendencies and in- 
fluences” which “seem to lead to in- 
creases in enrollment,” among which 
are the two following: 

Rapid growth of junior colleges. The 
general tendency is to include a_ two- 
year junior college as a part of the school 
system of cities, or larger political units: 
for example, county junior colleges in 
Mississippi, district junior colleges in 
California, and a few state junior colleges 
elsewhere. 

Probably development of vocational 
training in urban junior colleges. 


Continuing his discussion, President 
Hughes says: 


It seems rather certain that each of our 
175 cities with populations of fifty thou- 
sand and more will before long maintain 
a junior college as a part of its public 
school system, and that our large cities 
will have several large junior colleges en- 
rolling thousands. At the present time, 
many cities with populations of less than 
twenty thousand are maintaining excel- 
lent junior colleges, and it seems certain 
that two college years will rather com- 
monly be added to the high schools. Prob- 
ably county and state junior colleges will 
also be more generally established. Fur- 
ther, many of these junior colleges will 
offer valuable terminal vocational courses. 
In the light of all these facts, I incline to 
the opinion that our junior colleges will 
enroll three hundred fifty thousand stu- 
dents, of whom about two hundred thou- 
sand will be freshmen, by 1980, possibly 
much sooner. . . . The great prospec- 
tive growth of junior colleges will encour- 
age more to go to college. My estimate 
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is that by 1936—within 30 years—60 per 
cent of high-school graduates will enter 
college. 

In Table VI of the article, Dr. Hughes 
estimates the enrollment in various 
types of institutions in 1940. The esti- 
mate for total junior college enrollment 
is 110,000 students; for junior college 
freshmen, 64,000. It should be noted 
that enrollment for 1936-37, as re- 
ported in the Junior College Journal 
for January 1938, was already far in 
excess of this estimated figure— 
136,623. It is true that 20,750 of these 
were special students, largely adults, 
who presumably are not included in 
President Hughes’ estimates. If they 
be omitted, however, there remains an 
enrollment last year of 115,873 of 
whom 73,880 were freshmen—both 
figures being distinctly higher than the 
author’s estimates for 1940. It seems 
likely, therefore, that his estimate of 
350,000 “by 1980, possibly much 
sooner,” is quite likely to be realized 
“much sooner.” 


MAYOR’S MESSAGE 


The following extract is taken from 
the annual message of Mayor A. J. 
Rossi, of San Francisco, to the Board 
of Supervisors of the city, January 17, 
1938. 

Our most pressing problem of public 
education today is to provide, at an early 
date, permanent quarters for the newly 
established San Francisco Junior College. 
An excellent site has already been located 
at Balboa Park, Ocean and Phelan avenues. 
The Board of Education has appropriated, 
awaiting plans and specifications for more 
than a year, a sum in excess of $600,000 
for erection of the first unit of permanent 
junior college buildings. I am happy to 
report that the plans have been completed 
and within a few days a foundation con- 
tract will be awarded for the first building. 
Barring delays, junior college students 
will be housed in their permanent home 
at Balboa Park within the next year. 

The campus of the new college was 
originally occupied as the county jail. 
After abandonment of the site by the 
sheriff’s office, the land was placed at 
the disposal of the Recreation Commission 
without cost. This Commission now rec- 
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ognizes the urgency of the need for 
the Junior College and has transferred 
the land for use by the School Department 
to accommodate the college buildings and 
campus. Another section of the same site, 
comprising thirty acres, is under the juris- 
diction of the Park Commission, which 
body has also recognized the needs of the 
new Junior College. It is hoped that 
transfers of this property to the Board 
of Education will be speedily executed. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


A large number of letters have been 
received concerning the article in the 
December issue of the Junior College 
Journal, “Improvement of Junior Col- 
lege Libraries,’ and numerous re- 
quests from individual institutions for 
special profile charts showing their 
own book holdings on the two bases 
suggested. It is particularly gratifying 
to find that many of these comments 
and requests have come from admin- 
istrators as well as from librarians. 
When the administrative heads _ be- 
come more acutely conscious of the 
marked shortcomings of the libraries 
as found in most junior colleges we 
may begin to expect marked improve- 
ments. 

Below are given extracts from a 
few of the comments received: 


Mars Hill College, North Carolina 

Your article entitled, “Improvement of 
Junior College Libraries” in the current 
number of the Junior College Journal in- 
terests me greatly. As a standard of 
comparison the tables and charts will be 
invaluable. 
Colby Junior College, New Hampshire 

I have read with great interest your 
illuminating article on junior college 
libraries in the last issue of the Journal. 


Graceland College, Iowa 

We are hoping that the year 1938 will 
bring added stimuli to the junior college 
libraries of the country to increase and 
better their facilities. 
Virginia Junior College, Minnesota 

I think your article is very worth while 
and should be very valuable to all junior 
college libraries whether or not they are 
included in the 177 representative li- 
braries. 
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Eastern New Mexico Junior College 

We have found your recent article on 
the improvement of junior college libraries 
very interesting and helpful. I believe that 
the analysis chart can be very useful to us. 
Bay City Junior College, Michigan 

I have found your article most ep. 
lightening and suggestive. Our Committee 
will make use of it in building up our 
library. 
San Francisco Junior College, California 

May I express my appreciation for the 
interesting study and suggestions which 
your article presented? We shall find it 
very helpful in building up our book 
collection. 


WE STAND CORRECTED 


Dr. Walter C. Eells 

Editor, “Junior College Journal’ 
744 Jackson Place 

Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Dr. EELLS: 

Referring to the February issue of 
the Junior College Journal which has 
just come to my desk, I see one mis- 
statement which I believe should be 
corrected. On page 260, under the cap- 
tion “New Legislation,” the last sen- 
tence states that “In Washington the 
Junior College plan was legalized anda 
small appropriation of $100,000 was 
provided for the beginning.” I regret 
to say that this is not correct. The bill 
was passed by both houses of the 
legislature but was vetoed by Governor 
Martin after the legislature had ad- 
journed. We are hopeful that at the 
legislative session of 1939, legislation 
will be passed which will provide for 
public support of the junior colleges. 

Yours very truly, 
Davip L. SOLTAU 
Lower CoLuMBIA JUNIOR COLLEGE, LONG- 
VIEW, WASHINGTON 


JAPAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


DEAR PROFESSOR EELLS: 

Having accepted the chairmanship 
of our Educational, Medical, Publish- 
ing, and Evangelistic Boards, I am no 
longer in direct charge of the Japan 
Junior College, but I want to drop you 


Reports and Discussion 


a line concerning one of the points in 
one of your interesting circular letters 
which I carried off when I moved to 
Tokyo from our mission school in 
Showa Machi, Chiba Ken. The new 
principal is Dr. P. A. Webber, who is 
carrying on the school on the same 
lines as I did for the first ten years of 
its existence. 

The point in your letter I have refer- 
ence to is your request for information 
on any new experiments which we 
might be carrying on. It might be of 
interest to pass On a word concerning 
the plan and principles on which we 
were working. The ten-year period we 
spent there was the first decade of the 
school’s existence. We believe that 
our experiments during this time 
worked out some plans and principles 
of interest and worth which will con- 
tinue to be followed. 

Our aim was to give a truly practi- 
cal threefold education of the head, 
the hand, and the heart to each stu- 
dent. A liberal board in the early 
years made possible much worth-while 
experimentation. In order to give suffi- 
cient time to the practical side of edu- 
cation we insisted on each student’s 
living in the student home on the cam- 
pus, and made a program which com- 
pleted the theoretical classes in the 
morning from 7: 30 to 12: 30 and left 
the afternoon open for practical work. 
We confined all the athletics to an 
hour of group play in the evening, in 
which everyone joined, and used the 
long hours of the afternoon for practi- 
cal education or, in other words, for 
work. We dignified labor by having 
every faculty member take some part 
in the afternoon work—as much as his 
other duties would allow. 

The place we chose for the school 
site was 35 acres of fertile land at 
Naraha in the Prefecture of Chiba. 
These beautiful acres included one of 
the highest pieces of land for miles 
around, and therefore commanded a 
beautiful and inspiring view. This 
view included Mount Fuji, which we 
framed in trees by cutting a swath in 
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the pine woods with which most of 
the property was covered. Thus we 
had inspiration, health, quiet, and 
plenty of room for growth. 

We had no extra fees. One basic 
charge for board, room, and tuition, 
which was one figure to the student, 
covered everything but personal in- 
cidentals, there being no “fees” for 
such subjects as music, science, or 
history! 

Education is twofold—theoretical 
and practical. We threw so-called 
“manual training” and “laboratory 
work” in the theoretical sphere and 
put a much deeper meaning into the 
term “practical education.” In the 
workaday world, work does not come 
parceled out to us systematically like 
experiments in the laboratory manual 
nor as a series of graded projects in a 
“class” in “manual training” but as a 
task to build a home, raise a crop of 
peanuts, or can a batch of asparagus. 
Remembering that during the junior 
college period, or possibly before, each 
student should be choosing his life vo- 
cation and that talents differ with 
different individuals, we provided a 
dozen or more lines of work on the 
school property. To give us a sure 
and truly practical start, we had but 
one building erected for shelter, cook- 
ing, and housing; and faculty and stu- 
dents arrived to find their permanent 
homes and school buildings lying un- 
der the pine trees as piles of lumber, 
cement, pipe, wire, and paint! 

Physical work was provided in the 
following school departments: The 
farm, the dairy, the poultry, the park, 
health food canning and manufactur- 
ing, woodworking, metal - working, 
painting, printing, culinary, and main- 
tenance. 

The new student was introduced to 
the afternoon work program by step- 
ping into his white coverall work suit. 
He spent several weeks in the mainte- 
nance department learning principles 
of order, cleanliness, and efficiency. 
Thereafter he spent a few weeks or 
months in each of several departments 
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until he found himself and until the 
faculty was clear on what he should 
make his specialty. After that he 
worked largely in that department, ex- 
cept for transfers via the daily work 
chart to other departments for a varied 
experience or to help in such emer- 
gency work as the harvesting of the 
wheat crop or the completion of a 
building. For the afternoon work of 
farming, bookkeeping, carpentering, 
and the like, the student was paid ac- 
cording to his efficiency, as he would 
be in working for “outside” bosses. He 
also thereby became more and more 
independent of monetary help from 
home. We capitalized on the great 
educational advantages of “having to 
work your way through school.” Rich 
and poor worked side by side earning 
similar wages and getting the same 
worth-while experience. 

The result has been that by the time 
a student nears his junior college grad- 
uation he is rapidly developing a vo- 
cational specialty. He usually has no 
trouble in getting work after gradua- 
tion, for prospective employers are not 
drawing a man in the dark. They can 
come to the school and see him in 
action. We recommend that our grad- 
uates accept employment and work for 
two or more years before taking sen- 
ior and higher college work for final 
specialization. 

Naturally, there has always been a 
gap between the ideal and the real 
in our program due to shortage of 
funds, equipment, and personnel. The 
present faculty is endeavoring to make 
the real approach the ideal. One of 
our difficulties was encountered in 
hunting for men who could give the 
morning class work and at the same 
time lead out in the afternoon in 
really practical work on the farm, on 
the building operations, or in the fur- 
niture shop. This is still the greatest 
problem. 

Our enrollment has grown from an 
original thirty-five to eighty, and plans 
are now under way to gradually en- 
large to one hundred, one hundred 


fifty, or more. This includes further 
erection of buildings, which automati- 
cally furnishes more work for students 
and teachers, and the increasing of 
our industrial facilities. Our experi- 
ence leads us to believe that this pro- 
gram of education produces practical 
men and women of character who can 
use their heads and act quickly and 
accurately in life’s emergencies. 


ANDREW N. NELSON 


171 AMANUMA SUGINAMI KU 
Tokyo, JAPAN 


LOWER DIVISION ENROLLMENT 


In a new bulletin of the United States 
Office of Education, Dr. F. J. Kelly re- 
ports significant information on fresh- 
man and sophomore enrollment in 426 
colleges of arts and sciences as com- 
pared with that of juniors and seniors. 
For a total undergraduate body of 
255,515 students 37 per cent were 
freshmen, 27 per cent were sopho- 
mores, almost 20 per cent were juniors, 
and 16 per cent were seniors. Thus 
approximately two-thirds of the stu- 
dents were lower-division or junior 
college students, while one-third were 
upper-division students. Essentially the 
same proportions hold when the insti- 
tutions are grouped according to size, 
by type, or by control. In 46 institu- 
tions reporting, the proportion of 
freshmen and sophomores was greater 
than 75 per cent; in 13 it was greater 
than 80 per cent. 

In a study involving 403 institutions 
it was found that approximately 11 per 
cent of the graduating class entered 
the college as transfer students as jun- 
iors or seniurs. In a quarter of the 
institutions this proportion of transfers 
was 20 per cent or higher; in six it 
was 50 per cent or over. The author 
comments, “The private colleges have 
the fewest and the public colleges the 
most graduating students entering in 
the upper years of the course. That 
may suggest that junior college gradu- 
ates transfer more generally to public 
colleges than to others.” 
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MaLtcoLM M. WILLEy, Depression, 
Recovery, and Higher Education. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York. 1937. 543 pages. 

A Committee of the American 
Association of University Professors 
has worked for over two years, 
under a grant from the Carnegie 
Foundation, studying the effect of 
the great depression on the higher 
educational institutions of the coun- 
try. The substantial resulting vol- 
ume is a compendium of useful in- 
formation on this subject. It makes 
available statistical and other data 
from a number of sources which 
have been carefully co-ordinated 
and analyzed. The principal topics 
discussed are faculty size, salary 
reductions, promotion and appoint- 
ment, faculty participation in pol- 
icies, income, expenditures, enroll- 
ments, and degrees. Considerable 
space is given to a discussion of 
the junior college. In the first chap- 
ter on “The Problem and Its Set- 
ting” are found the following state- 
ments: 


One of the striking phenomona in 
higher education in recent years is the 
development of the junior college 
movement, and figures that will give 
some indication of it must be added to 
those already introduced. . .. . At 
this point the only intention is to stress 
the fact that within recent years the 
pattern of higher education has been 
changing rapidly by the introduction 
of this newer type of institution. No 
discussion of higher education, in any 


of its phases, can ignore this [pp. 
11-12]. 


In the chapter on_ enrollments, 
junior college data are tabulated 
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annually since 1926-27, and their 
significance discussed, in part, as 
follows: 


What has been the influence of the 
depression in affecting growth of jun- 
ior college enrollments? The changes 
in numbers of students recorded are 
accurate, but it is not possible to de- 
termine fully how many of these 
changes are the outgrowth of the 
economic depression and how many 
would have occurred had the general 
course of business been normal. . . 
There are at least two interpretations 
that should be considered. A reason- 
able hypothesis would be that thou- 
sands of families, finding themselves 
unable in 1930-1931 to finance the at- 
tendance of children at regular four- 
year colleges and universities, had 
them enter local junior colleges where 


the expense is relatively small. . . . 


The junior colleges were at hand; the 
students could enter them. There is, 
however, some difficulty in accepting 
this hypothesis of a shift to the junior 
colleges, because of the fact that, while 
the enrollments of the colleges and 
universities declined, the declines were 
less than 5 per cent. A parallel hypoth- 
esis is based on the assumption that 
the large enrollments in junior col- 
leges are drawn from a group of young: 
men and women in the local com- 
munities who otherwise would not 
have entered a four-year college. The 
presence of the junior institutions, plus 
the fact that high-school graduates 
were finding employment difficult and 
impossible to obtain, led naturally to 
registrations. It has been previously 
suggested that general social changes 
have induced a prolongation of ed- 
ucation; the influx into the junior 
colleges lends additional support to 
this generalization. The depression 
merely aggravated a condition that 
already existed, out of which the jun- 
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ior college had already emerged. It 
is quite probable, in fact, that both 
of the factors discussed were operative 
in building the junior college registra- 
tion [pp. 263-65]. 


In discussing the “Junior College 
in Relation to Arts Enrollments,” 
the following conclusions are 
drawn: 


The arts curricula enrollment data, 
for 241 institutions, dropped slightly 
more, and have recovered the losses, 
with additions; but the gains do not 
approximate those of the junior col- 
leges. There is nothing in the past 
experience of the arts registrations to 
indicate that had there been no junior 
colleges the students represented in the 
junior college gains would have en- 
rolled in the four-year institutions. 
This lends additional weight to the as- 
sumption that the junior colleges are 
tapping a new source of students. This 
fact has important implications in- 
volving the organization and function 
of the arts curricula of the universities 
and the independent arts. colleges 
[pp. 265-66]. 


Junior college administrators as 
well as all students of higher ed- 
ucation will find this a particularly 
stimulating volume to read—and to 
re-read and ponder. 


RuTH STRANG, Behavior and Back- 
ground of Students in College 
and Secondary School. Harper 
and Brothers, New York. 1937. 
515 pages. 

, Counseling Technics in Col- 

lege and Secondary School. Har- 

per and Brothers, New York. 

1937. 159 pages. 


These are the second and third 
volumes of , the projected five-vol- 
ume series of summaries of person- 
nel work in educational institutions 
being made by Miss Strang. Vol- 
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ume one referred to administrative 
phases. If the thousands of jp. 
vestigations related to the broad 
field of personnel work which have 
been made in the last few years are 
worthless, time and money ought 
never to have been expended on 
them. If, on the other hand, the 
results of at least a part of these 
studies have made a real contribu- 
tion to the body of professional 
subject matter in this field, they 
should be more directly available to 
counselors who ought to make use 
of them. These contributions are 
scattered, however, in hundreds of 
journals, monographs, books, and 
special publications. It is desirable 
that someone comb through all of 
these studies, separate the wheat 
from the chaff, summarize the more 
significant ones succinctly, and 
present a_ selected but compre- 
hensive bibliography for further 
reference. This service has been 
exceptionally well done by Miss 
Strang. 

Volume II deals with the be- 
havior and background of students, 
bringing together some results of 
investigations of adolescent prob- 
lems, physical characteristics, in- 
telligence, achievement, personality, 
attitudes, interests, social and eco- 
nomic background, and expenditure 
of time and money. Although re- 
search has been extensive it has 
been spotty. Many gaps are left. 
One of the important services per- 
formed by the author is found in 
the attempt at the close of each 
chapter to outline the pattern of re- 
search needed to fill gaps and de- 
ficiencies in the existing body of 
knowledge. These sections should 
prove particularly helpful and 
suggestive to graduate students 
looking for suitable thesis subjects. 


Judging the New Books 


Volume III is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of techniques of work with 
individuals, including the interview, 
observation, the rating scale, auto- 
biography, and integration of in- 
formation from various’ sources 
in the case study and cumulative 
record. Because of the relatively 
meager amount of research in this 
field somewhat more space, pro- 
portionately, is given to expert 
opinion than in the second volume, 
and even then the subject is covered 
in less than a third of the space. 

A bibliography of 1,310 titles 
covers more than a hundred pages 
in the second volume. It is not an- 
notated, but is classified by subject. 
The similar bibliography in_ the 
third volume has only 264 titles. 
Moderately comprehensive indices 
are found in both volumes, but they 
might have been extended with 
profit, since these books are likely to 
be used more for reference than for 
continuous reading. 


WILLIAM S. Gray (editor), Current 
Issues in Higher Education. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
1937. 153 pages. (Planographed.) 


Volume IX of the Proceedings of 
the Institute for Administrative 
Officers of Higher Institutions con- 
tains eleven papers discussing six 
topics: Should a Bachelor’s degree 
be granted at the end of the junior 
college period? What is the place 
of a liberal arts program in the light 
of current educational trends? 
Should election or prescription be 
given the greater emphasis in the 
organization of college programs? 
How may recuiting among higher 
institutions be placed on a sounder 
basis? Relation of the federal gov- 
ernment to education, with special 
reference to higher education? Shall 
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a Master’s degree be required of 
prospective secondary-school teach- 
ers? Almost every one of these 
topics has distinct and suggestive 
implications for the junior college 
field. The junior college admin- 
istrator is faced by many of the 
same problems as those in charge 
of senior colleges. 


WALTER CrossBy EELLS, Surveys of 
American Higher Education. Car- 
negie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, New 
York. 1937. 538 pages. 


This volume is an extensive an- 
alysis and appraisal of three hun- 
dred surveys of higher education 
which have been made and pub- 
lished in the United States. Sep- 
arate chapters deal with the class- 
ification of surveys, their develop- 
ment, techniques of making them, 
methods of presentation, content, 
results, and _ possible improve- 
ments. An analysis of almost 5,000 
specific recommendations made in 
these surveys shows that 45 per 
cent have been carried out in full 
and 25 per cent more in part. Ex- 
tensive appendices include a com- 
plete list and index of institutions 
which have been included in the 
surveys which have been made, 
staff members of surveys, costs of 
individual studies, a reference list 
of over 600 surveys of higher ed- 
ucation, and a topical index to the 
contents of all published reports. 
References to junior college surveys 
are numerous. About a dozen of the 
surveys deal with junior colleges 
exclusively, either on a_ national, 
state, or local basis. Many others 
deal with junior colleges in part, 
this being especially true in the 
state surveys of higher education. 
The names of over 500 junior col- 
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leges which have been included in 
surveys of one type or another are 
given in an appendix together with 
references to the surveys involved. 


B. LAMAR JOHNSON (editor), What 
about Survey Courses? Henry 
Holt and Company, New York. 
1937. 377 pages. 


This volume of composite author- 
ship is an outgrowth of a graduate 
seminar on survey courses at North- 
western University, directed by the 
editor, who is dean of instruction at 
Stephens College, during the sum- 
mer of 1936. The editor contributes 
the first two of the 29 chapters. 
Other authors represent junior col- 
leges——Stephens, Chicago, and Pa- 
sadena—and _ four-year colleges, 
state teachers colleges, universities, 
a state department of education, and 
the General Education Board. The 
seven parts are devoted to general 
aspects and problems, curricula in 
specific colleges and universities, 
survey courses in natural sciences, 
in the social studies, in the hu- 
manities, the composite survey 
course, and measurement and eval- 
uation. Junior college executives 
will find much that is thought-pro- 
voking in the variety of experiences 
and points of view which are pre- 
sented, but they will not find a 
ready-made formula for the perfect 
survey course or courses. There is 
still room for plenty of experimenta- 
tion. This book, however, may help 
to direct such experimentation into 
promising channels. Unfortunately 
the volume is not provided with an 
index. 

A Century of Municipal Higher Ed- 
ucation. Lincoln Printing Com- 


pany, Chicago. 1937. 422 pages. 


The School of Medicine of the 
University of Louisville was organ- 


ized in 1837. In 1937 the centennia] 
of America’s oldest municipal uni. 
versity was observed with appropri. 
ate exercises. This substantial vol. 
ume gives the addresses delivered 
on this occasion. It preserves over 
a score of addresses given between 
March and June in connection with 
observances held by the schools of 
medicine, dentistry, music, science, 
and law, as well as by the college of 
liberal arts. Junior college educa- 
tors will be most interested in three 
of the addresses, “What Is General 
Education,” by Dr. Charles H. Judd, 
of the University of Chicago; “The 
Role of the Liberal Arts College in 
an Urban University,” by Dr. George 
F. Zook, of the American Council 
on Education; and “Trends in Col- 
legiate Education,” by Dr. John J, 
Coss, of Columbia University. The 
latter devotes considerable space to 
a discussion of the “trend, which 
is clearly present, toward increas- 
ing the number of two-year col- 
leges.”’ 


EpGcar E. Rospinson, Independent 
Study in the Lower Division at 
Stanford University, 1931-1937. 
Stanford University Press, Cal- 
ifornia. 1937. 90 pages. 


Those responsible for the im- 
provement of educational methods 
and procedures in the junior col- 
leges will find much that is stin- 
ulating and suggestive in this little 
volume. The author states that 
“while it is thought that this expe- 
rience at Stanford has revealed and 
emphasized a group of important 
developments in college education, 
it is not believed that a ‘new’ method 
of education has been used.” This 
restraint in treatment and tone is 
characteristic of the entire book. 
In evaluations, based both on stu- 
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Judging the New Books 


dent and on faculty judgment, un- 
favorable reactions as well as fa- 
vyorable ones are freely given. One 
of the questions stated in the in- 
troductory chapter, which the book 
attempts to answer, reads: “What 
may be the significance of indepen- 
dent study in the development of 
programs in the junior college?” 
In answering this question separate 
chapters are devoted to considera- 
tion of independent study in citi- 
zenship, history, English, econom- 
ics, physchology, and political sci- 
ence. Evaluations are based upon 
the records made by some 1,500 stu- 
dents, the number varying from 
250 to 350 per year. “In summary 
it may be said that for those stu- 
dents who have experienced in- 
dependent study in the Lower Di- 
vision there has been provided a 
more exacting standard of accom- 
plishment, not only in the courses 
which lead to more exact work but 
also in the courses which provide 
liberal education. In both, the in- 
tellectual interests of these under- 
graduates has been stimulated.” 


MaBeL I. Ricu, A Study of the 
Types of Literature. D. Appleton- 


Century Company, New York. 
1937. 580 pages. 


This volume, a revision of one 
published in 1921, is exceptionally 
well arranged for a comprehensive 
and sympathetic introduction to 
world literature. The selections 
for study are particularly well 
chosen and the study aids are 
numerous and _ stimulating. The 
principal divisions include narra- 
tive poetry, lyric poetry, dramatic 
poetry, prose drama, the essay, 
prose fiction, biography and auto- 
biography, and letters, diaries, and 
journals. An appendix contains a 
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list of famous characters from lit- 
erature, suggested readings from 
foreign authors, a biographical dic- 
tionary, and chronological outlines 
of authors and types of literature. 


CHARLES E. HOoLiey, High School 
Teachers’ Methods. Garrard Press, 
Champaign, Illinois, 1937. 514 
pages. 

This book contains, in somewhat 
mechanized form, a vast number 
of practical suggestions for meet- 
ing all possible types of classroom 
procedure and evaluation. It is the 
result of a careful canvass of the 
extensive literature of the subject 
with the aid of the author’s stu- 
dents. Some of the material, there- 
fore, is somewhat obvious and there 
is some duplication. It would seem 
that more might be left to the native 
common sense and good judgment 
of the teacher even though he be 
inexperienced. Most teachers, how- 
ever, if they go through the 500 
pages of this manual, will gather 
many valuable suggestions for mod- 
ification and improvement of their 
work in the high-school classroom. 
It has frequent useful points for 
junior college instructors also. 


Dorotuy DAKIN, Talks to Beginning 
Teachers of English. D. C. Heath 
and Company, New York. 1937. 
478 pages. 


The contents of this volume are 
distinctly helpful and practical from 
the first page to the last. The au- 
thor, as teacher of a methods course 
and as a former director of practice 
teaching and teacher of high-school 
English, knows exactly the prob- 
lems that face the beginning teach- 
er. This book, based on her meth- 
ods course, answers every question 
asked by her students over a period 
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of eight years. English teachers, 
whether experienced or inexperi- 
enced, will find actual and expert 
help on any teaching problem that 
arises. Particularly noteworthy are 
the many suggestions for saving the 
teacher’s time and energy. The in- 
formal style, addressed to the read- 
er, is interesting and invigorating. 
The suggested procedures and solu- 
tions to problems are helpful and 
usable, without laying claim to be- 
ing the only way. While designed 
primarily for beginning high-school 
teachers, the beginning or experi- 
enced junior college instructor will 
find much of interest and value also. 


ANNE E. Pierce, Class Lessons in 
Singing. Silver Burdett Company, 
New York. 1937. 212 pages. 


Successful classroom instruction 
has demonstrated that vocal train- 
ing can be imparted effectively and 
practically to groups of high-school 
or college students. Teachers of sing- 
ing desire a manual which will set 
forth essentials and methods of in- 
struction and give students a staff 
upon which to lean. Such a guide 
should be based upon research, ex- 
perimentation, and modern educa- 
tional ideals and practices. To meet 
this need in the vocal field this book 
has been written. The plan fol- 
lowed develops specific musical and 
vocal abilities from the songs stud- 
ied. In the “Foreword to the 
Teacher,” practical suggestions are 
given for every phase of classroom 
procedure, organization, and admin- 
istration. A course of study is sug- 
gested for a year’s work. Thirty-two 
songs are used for illustration and 
study, interpretation, and _ reper- 
toire. The sixty pictures, many of 
them of outstanding musicians, add 
to the human appeal of the book. 


L. V. HEILBRUNN, An Outline of Gen- 
eral Physiology. W. B. Saunders 
Company, Philadelphia. 1937, 
603 pages. 

This comprehensive text is de. 
signed as an introduction for a e¢ol- 
lege course in general physiology, 
The point of view is illustrated by 
the following quotation from the 
Preface: “Some writers in present- 
ing a scientific subject attempt to 
oversimplify it in order to make it 
more understandable. I have known 
textbook authors who believed in 
teaching simple facts, right or 
wrong, rather than run the risk of 
confusing the student. Such a 
scheme may have advantages, but I 
believe that any tampering with 
truth is extremely dangerous. It is 
far better to acquaint students with 
the uncertainties of knowledge in 
such a frontier subject as general 
physiology, and to make them skept- 
ical of new experiments.” The forty- 
two chapters give an extensive view 
of the field. The one on age and 
death is particularly well written 
and informing. An index of fifty 
pages adds greatly to the usefulness 
of the book for reference. 


BERNARD JAFFE, New World of 
Chemistry. Silver Burdett Com- 
pany, New York. 1937. 596 pages. 


The new edition of this very 
teachable elementary textbook in 
chemistry, designed especially for 
high-school use, includes develop- 
ments that have arisen since the 
publication of the first edition two 
years ago. The isolation of pure 
vitamin E, the discovery of artificial 
radioactivity, the wider use of glass 
for building and insulating pur- 
poses, and the production of a new 
type of safety glass—these are some 
of the new developments treated. 
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3287. 


3288. 


3289. 


3290. 


3291. 


3292. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Educational Freedom: A _ Study 
Guide for Use by Professional 
Groups and Educational Institutions, 
Progressive Education Association, 
310 W. 90th Street, New York City, 
48 pages. 

A report to the Committee on Educa- 
tional Freedom. Case No. 8 (pp. 31-33) 
discusses the regulations for recognition 
of junior colleges put forth by “a cer- 
tain State Department of Education,” 
and their application to a certain junior 
college whose representative questioned 
their wisdom in a meeting of a regional 
association of junior colleges. 


ScHMIDT, AUSTIN G., “Bachelor’s De- 
gree: on Granting after Junior Col- 
lege,’ Loyola Educational Digest 
(December 1937), No. 2757. 

Digest of article by George A. Works 
in Current Issues in Higher Education. 
See No. 3292. 


SprouL, Rospert G., “Colleges and 
Universities,” Phi Delta Kappan 
(December 1937), XX, 135. 

Extracts from his address on the Wil- 
liam Henry Snyder lectureship founda- 
tion at Los Angeles Junior College. 


STAFFELBACH, ELMER H., “Education 
Trends,” Sierra Educational News 
(January 1938), XXXIV, 18-19. 


Includes data on growth of public 
junior colleges in California since 1921. 


STOCKARD, OrpHA, “Cottey’s Three 
P.E.O. Suites,” P.E.O. Record (Janu- 
ary 1938), L, 22-23. 

Describes dormitory suites furnished 
by P.E.O. state chapters of Missouri, 
Colorado, and Oklahoma. 


Works, Georce A., “Arguments in 
Favor of Granting a Bachelor’s De- 
gree at the End of the Junior Col- 
lege Period,” in W. S. Gray (editor), 


* This is a continuation of Bibliography 
on Junior Colleges, by Walter C. Eells 
(United States Office of Education Bulletin 
[1930], No. 2), which contained the first 
1,600 titles of this numbered sequence. As- 
sistance is requested from authors of pub- 
lications which should be included. 


3293. 


3294. 


3295. 


3296. 


3297. 


3298. 
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Current Issues in Education (see 
No. 3277), pp. 3-13. 

Discusses advantages and considers 

objections to the plan. 
ApAMs, HArRLEN M., “Activating Men- 
lo’s Library Objectives,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education (De- 
cember 1937), XII, 468—71. 

Outlines five objectives of the library 

work at Menlo Junior College, and meth- 
ods by which attempts are being made 
to realize them. 
BRUMBAUGH, A. J., “Unifying Sec- 
ondary School and Junior College,” 
Journal of Higher Education (Feb- 
ruary 1938), IX, 68-70. 

A report on the four-year junior col- 

lege program of the University of Chi- 
cago. 
Coss, JoHn J., “Trends in Collegiate 
Education,” in A Century of Munici- 
pal Higher Education (University of 
Louisville Centennial volume), pp. 
267-83. 

Includes considerable discussion of 

“the trend, which is clearly present, 
toward increasing the number of two- 
year colleges.”’ 
DovuGtass, AuBREY A., “What’s Hap- 
pening in California Secondary 
Schools,” California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education (January 1938), 
XIII, 57-62. 

Reports Sacramento Junior College’s 

increasing emphasis on publicity, par- 
ticularly through two weekly radio pro- 
grams. 
EELLs, Water C., “Status of the 
Junior College in the United States, 
1937-38,” School and Society (Janu- 
ary 29, 1938), XLVII, 158-60. 

A condensation of the information in 
the article, “Junior College Growth,” by 
the same author in the Junior College 
Journal (February 1938), VIII, 264-67. 
GILGER, GeorGE A., Jr., and Howarp I. 
DILLINGHAM, Report of Emergency 
Collegiate Centers, Syracuse, New 
York (1937), 60 pages. 

A comprehensive report on the eleven 
emergency collegiate centers supervised 
by the New York State College of For- 
estry in co-operation with Syracuse Uni- 
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versity, 1933-37. Includes discussion 
and data on purpose, organization, 
supervision, policies, faculty, students, 
finances, and extra-academic activities. 


Goop, CarTeR V., “Doctors’ Theses 
Under Way in Education, 1937-38,” 
Journal of Educational Research 
(January 1938), XXXI, 377-400. 


Includes list of ten theses dealing with 
some aspect of the junior college field. 


Henpnricks, T. A., “Some New Trends 
in Education,” in University of Ken- 
tucky, Proceedings of the 13th An- 
nual Educational Conference, pp. 
116-23. 


Hitt, Merton E., “California Public 
Junior Colleges,” Phi Delta Kappan 
(January 1938), XX, 153-54, 157. 

Reports on number and success of 
junior college transfers at the University 
of California, and increase in terminal 
offerings in the junior colleges of the 
state. 


HuGues, R. M., “Higher Education in 
1980,” Journal of Higher Education 
(February 1938), IX, 77-83. 

Includes prediction of 350,000 students 
in junior colleges by 1980. For extracts 
from this article see this issue of the 
Journal, p. 371. 


Hutcuins, R. M., Higher Learning in 
America (Storrs Lectures), Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven (1936), 119 
pages. 

Discusses the junior college (pp. 59- 
87). 


Hutcuins, R. M., “General Educa- 
tion,” Harpers Magazine (November 
1936), CLXXIII, 602-9. 

Condensation of discussion in his 
Higher Learning in America. No. 3303. 


Hurcuins, R. M., “General Educa- 
tion,” Bulletin of Department of Sec- 
ondary School Principals (December 
1936), XX, 64-66. 


Condensation of discussion in his 
Higher Learning in America. No. 3303. 


HutcuHins, R. M., “General Educa- 
tion,” Education Digest (December 
1936), II, 13-18. 

Condensation of discussion in his 
Higher Learning in America. No. 3303. 


Hutcuins, R. M., “The Junior Col- 
lege,” Education Digest (February 
1938), III, 52-53. 


3308. 


3309. 


3310. 


3311. 


3312. 


3313. 


3314. 


Condensation of article by the same 
author in Educational Record (January 
1938), XIX, 5-11. See No. 3281. 


InGALLS, Rosco C., “The Junior Col. 
lege Replies to Doctor Klopp,” Caij. 
fornia Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, XII, 222-23. 


JoHNson, B. LaMar, “Junior College 
Library Standards,” Library Journal 
(September 1, 1936), LXI, 627-29, 


JoHnson, B. LAMAR, “Strengths and 
Weaknesses of General Education.” 
Journal of Higher Education (Feb- 
ruary 1938), IX, 71-76. 


Discusses the situation in various ip. 
stitutions, one of which is Stephens Col- 
lege, Missouri. 


Kent, R. A., “General College,” High 
School Journal (January 1937), Xx, 
5-14. 

NEAL, ELIZABETH, “Periodical Collec. 
tions in School Libraries,” Califor- 


nia Journal of Secondary Education 
(December 1937), XII, 477-82. 


The librarian of Compton Junior Col- 
lege presents frequency list of periodi- 
cals taken by 11 junior colleges and 156 
secondary schools of California. Twenty- 
five junior colleges reported 622 separate 
titles. Includes comparisons with the 
periodical scale of the Co-operative 
Study of Secondary School Standards, 


PiERCE, HELEN FRANCES, “A _ $6,000 
Carnegie Grant for This Library,” 
California Journal of Secondary 
Education (December 1937), XII, 
474-76. 


Outlines the general plan of the Car- 
negie Study and reports on probable use 
of the grant at Modesto Junior College, 
California, for books for general and 
recreational reading. ‘*The ideal junior 
college library would provide an array 
of books so challenging to the student 
that he simply could not avoid reading. 
It is hoped that the Carnegie grant will 
make possible at Modesto an approach 
to this ideal.’’ 


Putnam, WILLIAM C., and Rosert W. 
Wess, Laboratory Exercises in Phys- 
ical Geology, Stanford University 
Press, California (1938), 81 pages. 


The senior author is a member of the 
faculty of Los Angeles Junior College. 
An excellent laboratory guide for the use 
of college classes in physical geology. 
The selection of topographical maps and 
instructions for using them is a particu- . 
larly strong feature. 


